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(PHREE. ¢ GREAT POETS.’—A Literary Man has 
a few DATES OPEN for the FORTHCOMING SEASON for a 
uineas in London Postal 
—B., care of Reynell 


LECTURE, with the. ere Site, 
Dissrict ; 1 Tow: 
& Son, ‘Advertisement Ottices, 44, Chancery-lane, W.c. 


Fee, Three G 








deat ates of PICTURES 


In BLACK and WHITE 
And BOOKS in EXTRA BINDINGS. 
Messrs. J. M. DENT & CO. will OPEN an 


EXHIBITION as above at the 
ROYAL INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, 
Piccadilly, 
On TUESDAY, September 18. 





Pictures d by the following, gst other Artists :— 
WALTER CRANE. J. D. BATTEN. 
HERBERT RAILTON. R. ANNING BELL. 
AUBREY BEARDSLEY. H. GRANVILLE FELL. 


Admission, ONE SHILLING. 
Open September 18 to 29, from 10 to 6. 
(Private View, by invitation, peerener 17, 12 o'clock.) 


ONDON CORRESPONDENT.—A Gentleman, 

with Journalistic experience, well in touch with Literary, 
Theatrical, and Political cireles, and Author of successful Book, desires 

to act as LONDON CORRE: INDENT for one or hy Provincial 

, Care of Messrs. Henry & Co., 6, Bouverie- 








Papers —Addres F. 
street, London. E.C. 


YouNe MAN of LETTERS (23) desires post as 
PRIVATE SECRETARY or LIBRARIAN. To go Abroad pre- 
terred.—Address X. Y., care of Over, Bookseller, Rugby. 








GENTLEMAN, with highest testimonials, is 
seeking an appointment as Lenn ms a SECRETARY, or any 





| ae! —- . ae To ee required.—F. G., Deacon’s ‘Advertising 
G ENTLEWOMAN (Clergyman’s Daughter) 
desires post as SECRETARY or LIB: Experienced as 


Amanuensis.—Address A. L., Errington’s Library, Surbiton. 


SSISTANT SUB-EDITORSHIP on DAILY, or 
Sub-Editorshi Weekly, desired Reporter’ (25), 
accustomed to Sub baiting” Re ene and Nove-Writisy —- 
LT. K., 1, Clevedon Villas, Somerset-road, New Barnet, Herts. 








X-PUBLISHER, | with twenty years’ experience 
ofthe London Book Trade, and accustomed to the Managemen 
ofa large concern having a world-wide connexion, 4, a PARTN ER. 
SHIP or appointment as GENERAL MANAGER, yielding about 600/. a 
sear.—Address CasTLETroweR, care of Street & Co., 30, Co , B.C. 





ANTED, Original or Selected STORIES of 
Hairbreadth Escapes, yoy War, Perils of the Sea, 
Mystery, ape &c. Each Story to nae from 20,000 to 25,000 
words, and to be i and p in itself, but two or more 
Stories may relate to the same subject. 
Bn age ‘Stories must be from Non-copyright sources, and guaranteed 
irst-class matter non accepted. MSS. and other copy to be 
sscompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, otherwise they cannot be 
teturned in case of rejection. 
s Epirortat Department, Alex. Malcolm & Co., 75, Finsbury 
Pavement, London, E.C. 


IANIST, Licentiate R.A.M., desires PUPILS, 
either Private or in Schools. London and neighbourhood. Good 
teferences.—Address B. J. D., 16, Albert Mansions, Albert-road, 8. W. 











O ART PUPIL TEACHERS are WANTED 
for the WATFORD SCHOOL of ART. Salary 151 a year. Candi- 


~ must not be over nineteen years 0! , and must possess at least 
the First-Class es Dreaming Cer cate of the ee and Art 
ment.—Fu r particulars ma obtained of the gered P 

Mr. J. Wootman, Public Library, Watford, to whom ‘appticasions should 


be sent on or before September 17, 1894. 


(JOUNTY of MERIONETH. 


FESTINIOG COUNTY INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 


BANTED, a ay MASTER for the above School, who must have 
taken e in the United Kingdom, preference (other things being 

nal) being gi given - those who have had experience in Teaching. 

ogether with a fixed Capitation Fee of 31. 

Bach Candidate ¢ must send ten printed copies of his application, to- 

gether ‘age i eit copies of not more than six testimonials, to the 
ho will ai any further information, on or before the 
lth day of Getober next. R. JONES GRIFFITH, 
Clerk to County Governing Body. 

Finsbury-square, Dolgelley, 8th September, 1894. 

_—_———__ 


ASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
(With Queen’s Faculty of Medicine.) 
APPOINTMENT OF ae aoe IN PHYSICAL 








The Council invite —— on or before the 22nd September, 
ms lor the above appointment, vacant in consequence of the election 

Mr. Philip L. Gray, B.Sc., to a First-Class Sub-Ins rship under 
6 oath and Art Department. The duties will commence on 


Gnas she should forward thirty-five copies of their applications and 


Paticulass of the stipend, conditions, and duties will be sent on 
Ma lications for the 
MO. Y, Secretary. 


ion to the undersigned, to whom all 
‘ppointment should be sent. GEO. H. 








ADVICE as to CHOICE oll SCHOOLS. —The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 
duates) eres Advice and amen without charge to Parents and 
n the of Schools (for Boys or oe and Tutors for 

all Seeedien re home a abi —A 
par] be sent to the Manager, R. J. Beevor, M.A., 8, Tener -place, 











A SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES. — Miss 
and Cntsonnd Ten ee n tomo Kind Mi 
&c.—Central Registry for Teac ers, 25, mchers, Kindergarten Mistrescy, 








UEEN’S PARK, OSWESTRY, SALOP.—Mr. 

JOHN EVANS, M.A., First Prizeman and Gold Medallist of the 
University of Edinburgh, and of rare experience, has VACANCIES for 
the special INSTRUCTION of bys fhe and YOUNG MEN Preparing 
for the Universities, Pr pursuits. References of 
the highest character. Suneoueen:  aamertas pom of a high order, on 
application. Terms moderate. Situation open, certified healthy, and 
commanding extensive and delightful scenery. 


CHOOL of ANIMAL and LANDSCAPE PAINT- 

ING, M4, Baker-street, W.—Animal : Mr. W. FRANK CALDERON. 

Landscape : Mr.C. E. JOHNSON, R.I. Will REOPEN on OCTOBER 8th. 
—For particulars apply by letter. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD. —The NEXT 

TERM will BEGIN. on THURSDAY, 

kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace, SE, “Professor 

Rusk n, Brantwood, Coniston; Sir ‘T. Spencer Wells, Bart., M.D., 

er r’s Hill, Hampstead, &c.—Prospectus on application to Miss HeLen 
. BAYNES. 

















HE FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
Colet-gardens, West Kensington, London, W. 
President—Mrs. SALIS SCHWABE. 

Chairman of Committee—Mr. W. MATHER, M.P. 
Treasurer—Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE. 

Secretary—Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 

The BUILDING, comprising (a) A Training Coll = eer, 
GA Kindergarten ‘and School for Children, will ENED at 


Applications for forms of admission and particulars as to terms, &c., 
should be made to the Principal, Madame Micuaztis, 27, Glazbury-1 -road, 
West Kensio w. 





ENTRAL SCHOOL of FOREIGN TONGUES. 
Directors: H. SWAN and V. BETIS. Howard House, Arundel- 
street, ‘'emple. 
THE “SERIES METHOD” OF LEARNING LANGUAGES. 
ontee bgt monet the mental pictures of each person’s individuality are 
$ of the lessons. The whole of life is lived through 








vapdly. in ‘ an © exp (first orally and then in 
= iated with the id i ve ressions of the foreign 
tongue. ‘Greamar is taught on a psychelogical Classes morning, 


afternoon, and evening are carried on in nch and German ; Italian, 
—. Greek, and other r Languages are also taught. Fee, 25s. per 
‘onth 
CLASSES for the STUDY of J AEERATSER (Raat and Foreign) 
and the nat of Literary Composition and Style, will be commenced in 


OCTOB 

The . Course of Lectures will be — on WEDNESDAYS, 
at 7.30 p.u., commencing OCTOBER 4th, 1894 

By HOWARD SWAN 

1. Mental V: my and Literary Expression—Colloquial and 
Literary Languag and 1 

2. Shakeepanre’ ‘8 5 Homnete, rot the Art of Poetry as therein displayed. 

3. The Literary Process ‘of Shelley and Browning and Shakespeare 


compared. 
By VICTOR BETIS | Gn French). 
aiet of Victor Hugo, with Extrac 

Modern French Short Stories (Selected). 

by Ae ULIEN DESPRETZ (Rédacteur a la Nouvelle ewe). 

The Modern Literary Movement in France (in French). 
Ld PAUL DRABIG (Berlin ae 
Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing, with Extracts (in German). 
By WILLIAM C. WARD 
‘The Italian Influence on Elizabethan and Jacobean Poetry. 
The Cambridge Platonists. 
The Drama of the ee 
The Queen Anne Poe! 
The Eighteenth tate al Novelists. 
Tickets 4s. each. The Course, Two — 

A HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY COURSE will be_ be; 
SEPTEMBER 17th for the connected teachin ng of ENGLISH H STORY 
and GEOGRAPHY on the Im oaphs and Comparative Method, by 
A. W. ANDREWS, B A., Fell. Hist. 

The principle in History w to teach the Pupils a series of clear 
mental pictures jo3 the life of the monet at — e . grouped around 
striking events 0! an the present times. 
Special attention will be paid to Economic History, the growth of the 

navy and towns, and to the literature, geograp! op mm all that bears on 
the life of ae ee wr —Applications for the History and Geography 

be W. Anprews, B. 


urse A. 
For the other Courses, apply to the Secretary, Central School, 
oward House, Arundel-street, Strand, W.C. 
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( NUY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
> SHIPS.—TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in ARTS (100/. and 50.) 
and TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE (1501. and 60/.) are offered 
for COMPETITION on TUESDAY, September 25th, and the Two Follow- 
of Days.—For further particulars apply to the Dzan, Guy's Hospital, 
8 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SIXTY-FOURTH SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
and the TWENTY-FIRST SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS begin OCTOBER 8th. 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and Universit 
Degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine. ‘The Physical, Chemical, 
Bio! ar Engineering, and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the 





Boo es my See. Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms, will be Open Daily for 

raci ork 

The sail feeepoeneess may be had wh from the Registrar :— 
For Regular Day Studen 


3 For Occasional and aa Students. 
3. Classes in Agriculture. 
4. For Medical Students. 
A Hall of Residence for College Students has been established. 





FRANCE. —The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, KOULUGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOUBS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


K iNe@’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The General Education is conducted in the following Faculties and 
Departments, viz 
1. The FACULTY of THEOLOGY. 
1. Morning Course. 2. Evening Course. 
2. The aig Oh: of ARTS (including General Literature and Normal 
S). 








3. The FACULTY of SCIENCE. 
Consisting of :— 
1. The Division of Engineering (including E 
and Civil Engineering, Architecture, ‘heaalcal Manufactures, 
and Metallurgy). 
2. The Division of Natural Science. 
4. The ee of MEDICINE (including Bacteriology and Public 
e 5 








The DEPARTMENT for LADIES (13, Kensington-square). 
The EVENING CLASSES. 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION (includi 
and Wood Carving). 

SCHOOL of ART. 
The CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMEN 

Including Men, Female, and Boy Cierkships, Boys’ Day Classes 

(carried on at 914, Waterloo-road). 

10. The SCHOOL. 

A separate Prospectus is prepared for each ed thoes Faculties and 
Departments, and will be forwarded on applicatio 

J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 
The General Course of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by Professor 
W. F. R. WELDON, F.R.S., will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
October 3rd, at 1 o’clock p.m. 








U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE 
on OCTOBER Ist. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE at 4 r.m., by Professor 
H. R. SPENCER, M.D. 

The EXAM INATIONS for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will 
COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 26th. 

Lc pan Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of 800/. are awarded 
annually 

In University College — about 3,000 In-Fatients and 35,000 
Out-Patients are treated during the year. ‘Thirty-six Appointments, 
eighteen being resident, as House Surgeon, House Physician, Obstetric 
Assistant, &c., are filled up by Competition during the year, and these 
as well as all Clerkships and Dresserships, are open to Students of the 
Hospital without extra fee 

Prospectuses, with full information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be 
obtained from the cm omg street, W.C. 

HORSLEY, M.B. B.S. F.R.S., Dean. 
Mf M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 








NIVERSITY of LONDON.—Special Classes.— 
LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

SPECIAL CLASSES are held in the subjects required ‘for the PRE- 
LIMINARY SCIENTIFIC and the INTERMEDIATE M.B. (London) 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Fee for the whole Course, 10 Guineas. 

A Special Class is also held for the Primary F.R.C.8S. Examination. 

These ‘ lasses will Commence in OCTOBER, and are not confined to 
Students of the Hospital. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of 
the University of London will COMMENCE on OCTOBER ist, and 
Sy till July, 1895. 

r the Chae. Course, 21/.; or 187. 18s. to Students of the 
Hospital; or 51 5s. each for Single Subjects. 

There isa Special Class for the January Examinatio! 

For further particulars apply to the WarpDEN of. the College, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 





gr. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, 8. E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1894-5 will OPEN on MONDAY, October Ist, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at 4p.m. by the Rev. W. W. MERRY, 
D.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Three Entrance grapes will be offered for Competition in Se, 
tember, viz.—one of 150/. and one of 60/. in Chemistry and Physics, wit) 
either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for first year's students ; one of 
601. in Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry, for third pene students. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of ed at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several M 

Special Classes are held re the rate for the Preliminary 
Scheme and Intermediate . Examinations of the University of 
Lond 

a | Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

new Laboratories and Club-Rooms were opened on June 9th by 
H R H the Duke of Connaught, K.G., President of the Hospital. 

‘The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent 
years ; al-o for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of Spareves Li , Lec is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a List of I Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and 
others who receive Studente it into their houses. 

For Prospectuses and all particulars apply to Ngee Mepicat SEcRSTARY. 

G. H. MAKILNS, Dean. 
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T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, Hyde Park Corner, S.W. 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist, 


“ne an Introductory Address by Dr. ISAMBARD OWEN at 4 p.m. 
rospectus of the School, and further information, may be obtained 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. The 

interests of Authors eeery represented. Proposed A; 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. 88. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefull a: nducted. Twenty-five years’ 
blishing and Book Producing. 


practical ¢ soln in all kinds of 
e.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on 





by aoe ats to the Dean, at the Hospital. 
MEDICAL 


W ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL, CAXTON-STREET, 8.W. 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist. 
Introductory Address by Mr. HARTRIDGE, at 4 Px. followed by 
Distribution of Prizes by the Right Hon. Lord KNUTSF( RD, G.C.M.G. 
Dinner at 7 p.m., at Café Monico, Mr. C. MACNAMARA in the Chair. 
Dinner Secretary. Dr. COLCOTT FOX. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 601. and 401, and one of 
20/. for Dental Students on Examination, SEPTEMBER 28th and 29th. 
FEES—115/. in one sum on Entrance, or 1201 in two payments, or 1321. 
in six payments. Special! Fees for partial and Dental Students. 
e Hos — has a service of over 200 beds and the usual Special 
Depart: men 
Senperees: and all information on ee to 
LITER. G. SPENCER, Dean. 


S': MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Paddington, W. 

The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist, with an INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDRESS, at 4 pM, by Dr. SCANES-SPICER te 
ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the Evening, Dr. DANFOR. 
THOMAS in the Chair. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 

One of 105/., Five of 52/. 10s. (two of which are specially open to 
Students from Say tegzet Foo “Sgessianaings ), will be awarded by Examination 

te an 

Sooo CLASS PRIZES and SCHOLARSHIPS are given annually 
by competition. ‘There are also Sixteen Resident make a casa pees in the 
Hospital open to Students without expense. The School provides 
complete preparation for the Higher Examinations and Degrees of the 
Universities. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35, Westbourne- 
terrace, W. Terms may be had on application to the WARDEN. 

CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 

On the Ist “vd June, the President of the Hospital, H R.H. the Duke of 
York, took the Chair at a Festival Dinner in aid of the funds. This 
new Wing, w hich is now about to be commenced, will contain (1) a new 
Out-Patients’ Department, (2) Wards for Lying-in Women as In-Patients, 
(3) @ Residential College for Medical Officers and Students, who will 
then be close to their work and directly under the influence of the 
Medical School, (4) yoy Special Wards, (5) a Nurses’ me. 

This will add 100 to the Hospital, making 281 in all, ‘at an 
estimated cost of 100,000 

For Prospectus apply > Mr. F. H. Mappen, the School Secretary. 

GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 





soluuienortae A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 


(THE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.—A Literary 
Syndicate and Press Agency. ‘A Medium of Communication 
between Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” Advises upon, revises, 
and negotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only.—Address the 
Secretary, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Propertics, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &e, Card 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 18, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 








\HREE YEARS’ (complete) ‘TIMES,’ Each 


Copy perfect. Flat stitched, sewn together in 
Guineas cas Sh care of Reynell & Son, ‘Advertisement Onn? 


44, Chancery-lane, W. 
weit ES FOR SALE.—Overbeck’s Holy 


Two Portraits by Terburg, and an peas by Rembrandt 


» Messrs, 8 Street: 





also Three ota Russian Silver Plates.—Address G. K 
30, Cornhill, E.C, 


Bo RD and RESIDENCE for a, LADY.— 
DRAWING-ROOM FLOOR, FURNISHED, in a Private Hi 
near Baker-street Station.—M., care of Mr. Edward Stanford, 28 Con 


spur-street, 8. W. 


YUNBRIDGE -WELLS.—APARTMENTS in g 
comfortably Furnished House, seven minutes from §.E. Rail, 
Texbeline Wels Ephraim.—R. G., 42, Upper Grosvenor-read, 

















ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
* 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8. W., 


Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &c., at the lowest 
possible aug ey oie terms to Institutions, ‘Schools, Publishers, 


” 








RINTING and PUBLISHING. —To AUTHORS. 
—Special attention given to the above. Estimates free. Accounts 
verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address Manacsr, Roxburghe Press, 
3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 











Catalogues. 
LGB ©. Bedi BS. 9-2 SE, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books and MSS. 
we gene ers Catalogued, Arranged, and Valued. 
— ues issued at frequent intervals. 
‘ew Bond-street, London, 


T° LET, HOUSE, ten minutes from District 
Station, close to tram, thirty- three minutes from Charing Crogs, 
year ¢ or Five Bed-rooms, Three Sitting-rooms, Store-room, good, 
lighted and dry Offices; south aspect Pee fetes to on bank of river; perfect 
— — vag of 0; ia country <a ¢: for keeping boat ; speaking 
tube and gas throughou Vy nt, for a term, 501.—Appl 
Hammersmith-terrace, W. “~— 





N the 8.E. COAST.—The owner of a beauti- 
fully-fitted and FURNISHED MARINE RESIDENCE, built by 

him afew years since in quite an exceptional serrny is prepared 
to SELL as it stands, with immediate possession. It is an attractive 
gabled house, nestling under the cliff. with lawn extending to the sea, 
and a wide uninterrupted view over the Channel to France. Very inex- 
— to keep up, andadmirably adapted to any one desiring a retreat 
‘or occasional occupation. Fally Furnished ; a vast anentsy of old oak 
fittings and ornaments; walls simply covered with pictures, paintings, 
curios, works of art, &e., acquired in a!l parts of the world ; Ten Bed- 
rooms, Billiard-room, Bath, &c., Cottage, and site for Stable. Strongly 
recommended by Messrs. Gipvy & Gippy, No. 121, Pall Mall, 8.W. 





ponEteN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promeny supplied on moderate terms. 
ALOGUES on application. 
DU LAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 


OOKS—PORTRAITS,.—CATALOGUE of 
Retter-Class SECOND-HAND BOOKS and ENGRAVED BRITISH 


PORTR AT’ ~ rd free to Collectors. 
: Americana—Antiquarian—Australiana—Dramatic—Early 








ICTURE REPARATION or CLEANING 


effected with ttt Fis rt to safe and cautious treatment, 
AINE THOMPSON, 
Studio, 41, f hace reiaty Portman-square, W. 


[HE A UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


ISRAEL in EGYPT. By E. J. Poynter, R.A. 
The original Painting recently on view at the Guildhall. 
Copies 42s. and 2ls. each. 

“We have from the Autotype Company a reproduction in their 
process of Mr. Poynter's ‘Israel in Egypt '"—due to a monochrome copy 
of the picture, about 6 ft. by 2} ft., on which tke painter worked with 
his own hands in oil, preserving the character of the figures in a 
surprisingly happy and complete way. From this monochrome a 
reduced, but still large antotype copy has been published. In the 
absence of a line engraving we could not hope for a truer or more 
acceptable transcript of this intensely interesting picture, one of the 
most important examples of the English school.” 

Atheneum, November 9, 1878. 
The ARTS of PEACE. The ARTS of WAR. 
By Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A. 
Autotype reproductions of these magnificent Frescoes, 36 inches 
base line, each 25s. 

Copies of Works by Ford Madox Brown, Rossetti, G F. Watts, &c. 

New Pamphlet, ‘Autotype a Decorative and Educational Art,’ free on 
application. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 186 pages and Supplement, 
containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post free, 


One Shilling. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 


NV 188 E. BAKER, Abingdon Villas, Kensington, 
W.—An Author recommends the above as a good and accurate 
TYPIST.. Terms, 1s. to 1s. 3d. per 1,000 words. 


I] 'YPE- -WRITING, in best style, “Id. per folio. 
Customers please note change of address.—Miss Gtappine, 23, 
Lansdowne-gardens, 8. Lambeth, S. W., late of 243, South Lambeth-road. 








‘['YPE- -WRITING.—Every description of Manu- 

script Type-Written with accuracy and despatch. Terms, Is. per 
1,000 words ; or for 5,000 words and over. 9d. per 1,000. Special terms for 
Carbon Duplicates —H. B. Fexw Ick, 11, - Buxton- road, Chingford. 





YYPE-WRITING. —MSS,, " Scienti ific, and of all 
descriptions, COPIED. Special ‘attention to work requiring care. 
Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type-writing). Usual terms.— Misses 
kB. & I. Farran, Hastings House. Norfolk-street, Strand, London (for 
seven years of 34, Southampton-street, Strand). 


YYPE-WRITBRS (SECON D-HAND).—Tre- 
mendous bargains in slightly soiled Remingtons, Barlocks 

osts, ¢ &c. Any Machine can be hired with 

option to purchase. Use of Machines taught free. Terms, cash; or 

easy terms. Ribbons and sundries for all Machines at reduced rates. 

Documents Copied with accuracy and dispatch. 100 Circulars Copied 

for 5s. Special attention to country orders. Catalogue free.—N. 

Taytor, Manager, National Type-writer Exchange, 74, Chancery-lane 
(Holborn end), London 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 

















Printed —First Editions of Ancient and Modern Writers, Cruikshank, 
Leech, Rowlandson, Bewick, &c.—Best Library Editions and Han 


somely-Bound Books. 
U. Maces, Bookseller, 159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 


{IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


including Dickens, eet Ragtime Ainsworth ; Books iliee- 
Z, 





h, &c. The 


trated by G. and R. Crui Leec! 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 


logues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Watrer T. Srencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


YATALOGUE of PAMPHLETS.— Now in the 

/ press, and will be issued shortly, a CATALOGUE of between 
Forty and Fifty Thousand Pamphlets, chiefly Ancient, arranged under 
Subjects, Localities, and Authors’ Names, including many very rare and 
valuable. —Cullectors desiring a Copy should apply to the igre caibin 
Cement Patuer & Co., 100, Southampton-row, London, W. 


T RIGHTON BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 111. Con- 
taining entries relating to Dickens, the Drama, Electricity, Mag- 
hilosophy, Spiritualism, &c.—W. J. 











netism, Mesmerism, Mental P! 
Souiru, 43, North-street, Brighton. 


Sales by Auction 


By order of the Liquidator. 
FRIDAY NEXT.—Telephones and Apparatus, Patents, §c, 
M® J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, September 21, at half-past 12 o’clock ogg 8 the PATENTS, 
TELEPHONES, and APPAR. TUS, Tools, Office Furn rniture, 
Stock-in-'Trade, &c., the Property of a Limited Viability Co. in liquida- 
tion; also Photographic Apparatus and Miscellaneous Property. 
yy view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
ad. 





Thorpe End, Thorpe, near Chertsey, two miles from Egham, 
Virginia Water, and Chertsey Stations, on the London and 
South-Western Railway. 

N ESSRS. WATERER & SONS will SELL by 


AUCTION, upon the Premises, as above, on MONDAY, Se 
ber 24, and Four Following Days, the whole of the costly and ARTISTIC 
CONTEN'S of the MANSION, including the Appointments of Thirteen 
Bed-rooms, ‘Three Reception-rooms, Bbilliard-room—beautiful Antique 
Zaleid page peg on nets, Chests of Drawers, Secré pie &.—8 

of Rare 0: 1 China, a few Pieces of Statuary, fine 
Chocks and mtg eg and other Objets a’Art—an 4 ‘Authenticated d Span 
Armada Chest—the 1 Pa includ 
Examples by poe Rivers, Frank Paton, Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
Poorter, Charles Jones, Stansfield, Eugene Uerboeckhoven, Gerard Dou, 
Noterman, and others; also Water-Colour Drawings, rare Old 
Modern Proof and other Engravings—the valuable Library of over 3,000 
Volumes, eye for the most part of fine editions of well-bor bound 
d Works, and including Gillray’s Caricatures, Lodge's Portraits, 
= 3'8 South Australia, and many other Books of Scenery, Costumes, 











OYAGES and TRAVELS in various Countries, 
Ancient and Modern. Many Hundred Items in CATALOGUE 
just ready, free for a stamp.—W. J. Suiru, 43, North-street, Brighton. 


| ING WILLIAM IV. COLLECTION OF 


IVORY MINIATORES, 


Left by Queen Adelaide to Lord Frederick 
Fitzclarence. 
See BROWNE & BROWNE’S SEPTEMBER 
CATALOGUE of Rare, Valuable, and Standard Books and fine Old 


Engravings. Now ready. Post free to Buyers. 
103, Grey-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 








IN ONE VOLUME, 





NOVEL 





SPECIAL LIST 


FREE BY POST TO ANY ADDRESS. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 


30-3, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
241, BROMPTON-ROAD, S.W. 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET, E.C. 


ONDON, 


AND AT 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


Travel— Boydell’s ‘Thames—Cook’s Voyages—many rare Books on 
Pigeons and Poultry—Illustrated Works of exceptional beauty—Frond’s 
Concile (Ecuménique de Rome—Dibdin's Northern Tour—Dyce’s Shake- 
speare, and many others—Billiard ‘Table, Carriages, and Outdoor Effects. 

May be viewed Saturday prior and mornings of Sale, and Catalogues 
of t at either of their Offices at Chertsey, 
Wey bridge station, and Walton-on-Thames. 


NEW WORK in PREPARATION by W. 











RUSSELL, Author of ‘An Invalid’s Twelve Years’ Experience,’ 
‘MAN: HIS poi i WEAKNESS, DISEASES, DEGENE- 


RATION, and REMED. 


L ® CORRES PONDANT. 
Revue Périodique paraissant le 10 et le 25 de chayue mois. 
10 SEPTEMBRE, 1894. 
MONSIEUR le COMTE de PARIS. H. de Lacombe. 
La DUCHESSE de GONTAUT. Lettres Inédites (1802-1839). 1. 
Marquis de Gontaut. 
Un NOUVEL ASPECT de la QUESTION d'ORIENT. La Rivalité 
= l’Angleterre et de la Russie derriére la Lutte de la Chine et du 
‘apon. 
L’EQUILIBRE de la TERRE FERME. A. de = 
Les AMERICAINS. Etudede Mours. L. Laero’ 
FEMME @’'ABSENT. Fin. A. Du Pradeix. 
Le parece scnaees en AUSTRALIE. 
l'Eglise —Les Edifices religieux.—L’Etat moral du Pays. 
ison Député du Nord, 
REVUE des SCIENCES. Henri de Parville. 
CHRONIQUE POLITIQUE. Louis Joubert. 
BULLETIN ioc Siang 
Prix del’Ab ris, et Etranger, un an, 35fr. ; 
six mois, \8fr. Les th partent du ler de chaque mois. On 
s'abonne a Paris, aux Bureaux du Correspondant, rue de l’Abbaye, 14, 
dans tous les eS de poste et chez tous les libraires gs Tae 
ments; ou en adressant directement un mandat-poste a Jules 
Gervais, gérant du - wecomedler wer 14, rue de l’Abbaye. 
London : 18, King William-street, Strand, Charing Cross. 





fe 
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III. Les Finances de 
Abbé 
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1 








Price 2s. 6d. net; or by post, 2s. 9d. 
UESTIONS OLD and NEW. Sermons Preached 
during Twenty-five Years by the Rev. 8S. A. THOMPSON YATES. 
Henry Young & Sons, Liverpool. Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly, London. 


if OYAL MARINES— HISTORICAL RECORDS. 
Compiled and Edited by Major L. E E, Royal Marines Light 
Infantry, Barrister-at-Law, Middle laa ToL * 1664-1701. Price 
Two Guineas. 
Nore.—The Records contain details concerning the various Naval 
Actions, we Ships that took in them, references to over sevens? 
and the names of upwards of a aga naval, mili Ff 
and mar: ine officers (with biographical sketches in a large number 








—The Public is urgently warned against answering ad 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the personal onion 
mendation of a friend who has eryerishee of the advertiser or the 
advice of the stern By order, ERBERT THRING, Secretary. 

4, yak egy reet. Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
AUTHOR, the organ of the Society, is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream's-buil¢ings, E.c. 





(THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall-street, 
London, E.C.) 
Contains hairless paper, over which the aes! eure with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each ; 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 








cases) of the period embraced by the work. 

‘The Second Volume is now in course of preparation. Price to Sab 
scribers, One Guinea. 
Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall, 8. W. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 7 


NEW VOLUME OF “ THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 
VENICE. By the Hon. Alethea Wiel. Profusely illustrated, and furnished 


with Maps and Index. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

















SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
ANN IE BESAN T: an Autobiography. With Illustrations. Large crown S8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 


“A fascinating story.”—Daily Chronicle. ‘¢ An extraordinary book.”—Daily News. 


W. E. GLADSTONE, speaking of this work in the September Number of the NINETEENTH CENTURY, says :—“ THIS VOLUME PRESENTS 
10 US AN OBJECT OF CONSIDERABLE INTEREST. IT INSPIRES SYMPATHY WITH THE WRITER, NOT ONLY AS A PERSON 
RIGHLY GIFTED, BUT AS A SEEKER AFTER TRUTH.” 


SECOND EDITION. 


ao% 1 sgeg€8Q 1 Fee | Feil era! Soo 1h ie 





e& 
é 





= LIVES of TWELVE BAD MEN: Original Studies of Eminent Scoundrels. 

a Edited by THOMAS SECCOMBE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

— “Mr, Seccombe’s curious and entertaining volume,”—Saturday Review. “* Admirably compiled and well edited.”— Vanity Fair. 
te A very storehouse of useful information.”—Daily Telegraph. 

= SECOND EDITION. 


= AMONG MEN and HORSES. By Captain Hayes, Author of ‘ The Points 
of a Horse,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

“A lively volume, which ought to become popular.”— Zimes. 

ham, “Captain Hayes is so well known as a horse-lover and writer about horses that his new book is sure to be welcomed by the very large 


body of readers who interest themselves in the science and practice of equitation, and who will here have the advantage of being amused as 
by @ vellas interested. The work is, in fact, a capital addition to the series of sporting autobiographies.”—Saturday Review. 








ric 

= THE NEW | ~=~A HUSBAND OF NO IMPORTANCE. 

<1 “PSEUDONY™M.” | By RITA. 

se In same Series, recently published, 

54 THE SILVER CHRIST. By Ovma. 

hake: ‘“*The book is one of the best of the series.” —Globe. 

ogues 24mo. paper, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s. each. 

¥. THE NEW MAD SIR UCHTRED of the HILLS. s By 
= “AUTONY MM.” S. R. paps ence meme: no ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 





TWO NEW NOVELS.—Just ready. 
‘« 480TH WORLDS BARRED. By Sydney Kean. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The MARK o’ the DEIL, and other Northumbrian Tales. By Howard 
ces de PEASE, Author of ‘ Borderland Studies.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF.” 
“ FITLED CORRUPTION: the Sordid Origin of some Irish Peerages. By 








rile J.G. SWIFT MACNEILL, M.P. M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, one of Her Majesty’s Counsel in 
om Ireland, and formerly Professor of Constitutional and Criminal Law in the Honourable Society of 
a the King’s Inns, Dublin. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 
on BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 

vu MAGONET ON OUR ISLANDS. A Referee Record of Journeys in the 
ae Channel Islands, the Isle of Man, the Scilly Isles, the Isle of Wight, and the Isle of Dogs. By 
itary GEORGE R. SIMS. 8vo. paper, 1s. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E.C. 
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MESSRS. A. CONSTABLE & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——~—>—— 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION _ HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY THE QUEE 


Feap. 4to. 779 pages, with numerous Beran and Plans, 
‘cloth th extra, 21s. net, 


ADDISCOMBE: 
ITS HEROES AND MEN OF NOTE. 


By Col. HENRY M. VIBART, Royal (Madras) Engineers. 
With an Introduction by LORD ROBERTS, G.C.B., of Candahar. 


An Account of the Hon. Fast India Company’s Military College at 
Addiscombe, from its Foundation up to its Closing in 1861. A complete 
all the men who passed through Addiscombe is an important 


list 0: 
feature of the volume. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY 
THE Q . 


MEMORIALS OF OLD HAILEBURY 
COLLEGE. 


By the late BRAND SAPTE, Sir MONIER MONIER- 
WILLIAMS, FREDERICK CHARLES DANVERS, 
PERCY WIGRAM, Sir STEUART COLVIN BAYLEY, 
and many other Contributors. 

Feap. 4to. 668 pages, gg net; also a Small Edition on Large 


per at 42s. net. 
“Much care and trouble have been taken over this volume, which 
forms a h ip of p g enterprise. ”—Speaker. 








THE RULING RACES OF PRE- 
HISTORIC TIMES 


IN INDIA, SOUTH-WESTERN ASIA, AND SOUTHERN 
EUROPE. 


By J. F. HEWITT. 


With Diagrams and Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. 
“There has been brought together in this book a great deal of quaint 
snus and of interesting matter which will repay eseg tif * 
wo Fiera: 


“The result of an immense amount of study of ancient literature, and 
of patient endeavours to pore together and harmonize the legends and 
— of one civilizations.”— Liver; <7 Mercury 

The learning of the book and the many y masters of interest on 
which it touches by Sheaves must sieage sive | it a high value in the 


esteem of those who study the beginning of history.” —Scotsman. 
_—_— 


JUST READY, demy 8vo. nearly 600 pages, 16s. 


WAYS _— WORKS IN INDIA. 


yy G. W. MAC GEORGE. 
Late Officiating Coneulag Engineer to the Government of India 
r Railways. 

This Volume give a Concise Account of the Native and European 
Engineering Works in India from the agg Times, with special 
reference to Canals, Railways, and Bridges. With en Tilustra- 
tions taken from Photographs and from Uriginal Drawings. 

5 Maps and an Index. Demy 8vo. 16s. 





The MIGRATION of SYMBOLS. By 


Count GOBLET D’ALVIELLA, Professor of the History of ae ey 
in the University of Brussels. An Authorized Trans ao Edited 
=f Sir GEORGE BIRDWUOD, M.D. K.C.LE. C.S.1. LL. Officer 
the Legion of Honour and of the French Academy. Wi ith 5 Full- 
Page Plates and 139 Lllustrations in the Text. [Just ready. 


RAMBLES and RECOLLECTIONS of 

an ao OFFICIAL. By Major-General Sir W H. satan, 

B. A New Edition, ited by VINCENT ARTHUR SMITH, 

Indian Civil Service. With a copious Bibliography, an Index, — a 
Map. 2 vols. 12s. net. 


BERNIER’S TRAVELS in the 


MOGUL EMPIRE. An entirely New Edition, with Illustrations and 
—- roductions of Maps from Early Editivns. By AKCHIBALD 
CONSTABLE, _— As.Soc. Bengal, F.8.A. Scot. Crown 8vo. pp. 
liy -500, 6s. ne 
The old oan has now been revised and edited in a very 
siete fashion.” —Times. 


THE “WHITEHALL EDITION” OF THE 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 


SPEARE. Edited from the Original Texts by H. RTHUR 
Hepat — the assistance of T. GREGORY Fos: TER and 


This Edition of Shakespeare’s Works will be completed in 12 volumes, 
each of which will be sold separately. 

The volumes are handsomely bound in buckram and in cloth, 5s. per 
volume; also in “Tf iv gilt top, 6s. per volume. Imperial 
1émo, Vols. I, IL, IIL, IV. now ready. 


DAYS in THULE with ROD, GUN, 


andCAMERA. By JOHN BICKERDYKE, Author of ‘ rhe Book ot 
the All-round Angler,’ ‘Thames Rights and Thames Wrongs,’ &c. 
With numerous Illnstrations, cloth gilt, 3s 
“It really looks as if ‘the devil’s riddle were mastered.’ If so, 
anglers will bless Mr. Bickerdyke, who in any case has provided them 
with an amusing and humorous pocket volume clever'y illustrated.”— 
From an article on Satwo Inrtrans in the Saturday Review. 
“‘A very valuable addition to sporting literature. One great merit 
is that, apart from the author's ability, it has the enduring charm of 
being honestly written—without brag or bounce.”—Fishing Gazette. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO, 
Publishers to the India Office, 
14, Parliament-street, Westminster. 





OSGOOD, McILVAINE & £60.’ 'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





Neat week, at all Inbraries, TRILBY, by GEORGE du MAURIER, 


Three vols. crown 8vo. 








NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


PETER IBBETSON: 


By GEORGE pu MAURIER. 


Illustrated with over 80 Drawings by the Author, Cloth extra, gilt tops, 6s. 
“It will be long, we imagine, before a book, combining literature and art with equa) 
success, arises to rival ‘ Peter Ibbetson.’ ””—AvusTIN Dozson in the Lnbrary. 
NotE,—A few Copies may still be had of the Original Illustrated Edition in 2 vols. price 21s, 


a Novel. 





LOUISE JORDAN MILN’S NEW BOOK. 
WHEN WE WERE STROLLING PLAYERS 
IN THE EAST. 


With 28 llustrations, demy 8vo. cloth ornamental, 16s. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE, in a leading article on the day following publication, said; 
—‘ The next best thing to globe-trotting is perhaps to go round the world in imagination, 
with a clever and amusing guide capable of doing the talking. Such a guide is Mrs. Louise 
Jordan Miln, Mrs, Miln has done China, Japan, India, Burma, and Ceylon, and embodied her 
observations and experiences in an entertaining volume.” 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘LENA’S PICTURE.’ 


HELEN’S ORDEAL. 
By Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The SPECTATOR.—“ A very delightful tale, delightful because the subject i is so fresh and 
original, and so full of a noble idealism. We can honestly say that beth ‘ Lena’s Picture’ and 
‘ Helen’s Ordeal’ are at least as attractive for their golden atmosphere as for their delineation 


of character.” 


The MAIDEN’S PROGRESS. By Violet Hunt. Crown 8vo. 


cloth extra, 6s. 
“ Brilliant and original. Marvellously clever.”— World, ‘* A very brilliant areal ”"— Graphic, 
‘* A remarkably clever and entertaining novel.”—Spectator. 





NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


“The Girl of the Period.”— Westminster Gazette. 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS: a Novel. By V. Munro-Ferguson, Author of 
‘ Betsy.’ 
sae Victoria is an all-absorbing, and at the same time winning personality.”—Morning Post. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘IN A NORTH COUNTRY VILLAGE.’ 


The STORY of DAN: a Romance of Irish Life. By M. E. Francis. 
“ One of those rare books in which subject and treatment harmonize so perfectly as to create a profoundly moving effect 


upon the reader.” —Speaker 
‘* Tremendously powerful.” ’—Daily Chronicle 


NEW DETECTIVE STORIES. 


THREE EXPLOITS of M. PARENT. By Jules Lermina. 


“A French Sherlock Holmes.”—Saturday Review. 

“* I forget if you care for detective fiction, but if 
Lermina. It is in such stories, most of all perhaps, 
story-teller over the English shows and tells.”—Zruth 


EXILES, and other Stories. By Richard Harding Davis, Author of ‘ Gallegher, 
* Van Bibber,’ and ‘ Stories for Boys.’ 
“Mr. Davis is one of the best of modern American story-tellers, and his new volume is in every sense a delightful one.”—Spectator. 
The WAR CORRESPONDENT. A Story of the Russo-Turkish War. By V. 
- Pheer iyecce cor to both our knowledge of Russia and of Russian literature.”—Glasgow Herald. 


ONLY a DRUMMER BOY. A Realistic Tale of Regimental Life. By Arthur 


AYMAND. 
“A near relation of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s very best boys.”— World. 
“It is just the book to put into the hands of a high-spirited lad.”—Globe. 
“The sketches of barrack-life at Portsmouth and Aldershot are admirable.” —Scotsman. 


PURIFICATION of DOLORES SILVA. By Morley Roberts. 


“Mr. Morley Roberts is already known as a pithy writer of short stories, and the present book will do no discredit to his reputation. ie 
NOTE.—New List of Books free on application to any part of the World. 
London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & COMPANY, 45, Albemarle-street, W. 


you do, read by all means ‘ Three Exploits of M. Parent,’ by M. Jules 
Chat the singular superiority in deftness of construction of the French 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


WANDERING WORDS. 


Reprinted by permission from Papers published in the Daily Telegraph and Foreign Journals and Magazines. 


By Sr EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A. K.CI.E. C.S.L, 
Author of ‘Seas and Lands,’ ‘ The Light of Asia,’ &c. 


With 23 Plates and 22 Illustrations in the Text from Drawings by Ben Boothby and from Photographs, 8vo. 18s. 


MR. ASTOR’S NEW ROMANCE. 


A JOURNEY IN OTHER WORLDS: 


A Romance of the Future. 


By JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The story is so well done that it can scarcely fail to entertain enjoyably any one who takes it up.”—Scotsman. 


“Mr. Astor's ‘Journey in Other Worlds’ is quite a good effort in the Jules Verne manner. There is plenty of stuff in 
this book, and the narrative is entertaining and well written.”— Westminster Gazette. 


“John Jacob Astor has eclipsed Jules Verne. His ‘Journey in Other Worlds’ is more daring, more imaginative, and 
more resourceful than anything yet attempted by the French scientific romancer.”—Morning tool r. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


TWO NEW EDITIONS, REVISED, AND WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONS. 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS, and FIVES. By J. M. and 


C. G. HEATHCOTE, E. O. PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE, and A. C. AINGER. With Contributions by the Hon. A. 
LYTTELTON, W. C. MARSHALL, Miss L. DOD, H. W. W. WILBERFORCE, H. F. LAWFORD, &c. Third 
Edition, Revised, and with numerous Additions. With 79 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ATHLETICS and FOOTBALL. By Monracue Saearman. With a 


Contribution on PAPER-CHASING by W. Rye, and an Introduction by Sir RicHaRD WEBSTER, Q.C. M.P. Fourth 
Edition, Revised. With the addition to this Edition of Chapters on FOOTBALL in the UNITED STATES by 
WALTER Camp, New Haven, Conn., and AUSTRALIAN FOOTBALL by A. SUTHERLAND, Dromana, Victoria. With 
51 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST. Japan—Korea—Cuina. By the 


Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Author of ‘ Russia in Central Asia’ and 
‘Persia.’ 1 vol. 8vo. with 2 Maps, 21 Full-Page Illustrations, and 29 Illustrations in the Text, price One Guinea. 


“A very pleasant and a very useful book.”— Atheneum. 
“This volume clearly puts before the world the problems and the future of the Far East. In its completeness and its 
knowledge it is emphatically the book of the day.”—Graphic. 


STUDIES of NATURE on the COAST of ARRAN. By Georce 


MILNER, Author of ‘Country Pleasures.’ With 10 Full-Page Copper-Plates and 12 Illustrations in the Text by 
W. Noel Johnson. Imperial 1émo. 6s. 6d. net. {On September 13. 


WOMAN the PREDOMINANT PARTNER. By Sir Epwarp SuLtt- 


VAN, Bart. 8vo. 1s. sewed. 


PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM: Essays on Social Reform. 


SAMUEL and HENRIETTA BARNETT. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


COUNSELS of FAITH and PRACTICE: being Sermons preached 


on various occasions. By the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. (On September 18, 


The ORACLES ASCRIBED to MATTHEW by PAPIAS of HIERA- 


POLIS : a Contribution to the Criticism of the New Testament. With Appendices on the Authorship of the De Vita 
Contemplativa, the Date of the Crucifixion, and the Date of the Martyrdom of Polyearp. Crown he ~ sities 
m September 18, 


LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES. 
NOTES on DOCKS and DOCK CONSTRUCTION. By C. Coxsoy, 


M.Inst.C.E., Assistant Director of Works, Admiralty. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2ls. net. 
[On September 158. 


By 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. WALFORD. 


“PLOUGHED,” and other Stories. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of 
‘Mr. Smith,’ ‘One Good Guest,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The name of Mrs. Walford on the title-page of a book is always a guarantee that the matter contained therein will 
Prove of interest, nor will the reader be disappointed in this her latest work.”—Liverpool Post. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HORNUNG. 


The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. Hornune, Author of ‘A 
Bride from the Bush,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A very vivid and impressive book, which abounds in strong passages, and is well sustained throughout 
and tragic in parts, but undeniably forcible and touching. It is, indeed, the best story we have yet of Mr. Hornung’s.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


harrowing 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 


DAWN, By HB. Rmer Haeearv. With | MR. MEESON’S WILL. By H. River 
s ge ee. Fortieth Thousand. Crown 8vo. fea ame 18 Illustrations. Fifteenth Thousand. 
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ee 


Sorrow and Song. By Coulson Kernahan. 
(Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 


No one will deny that the author of 
‘A Dead Man’s Diary’ has chosen a 
very suggestive title for this book; but 
to treat with anything like adequacy the 
subject of the effect of sorrow upon the 
poetic temperament would be impossible in 
a group of brief and disconnected essays. 
Indeed, an adequate treatment of such a 
subject could only be achieved by an ex- 
haustive classification and division of poets. 
Of some poets it is true that 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 
And when Heine asked, “Can it be possible 
that genius, like the pearl in the oyster, 
is, after all, only a splendid disease?” it 
was of the oyster’s supposed pain in pro- 
ducing the pearl that he thought. The 
history of poetry, indeed, like the history 
of nature, shows that pain has been a more 
fitful agent of growth than pleasure. 
For it is obvious that to some poets pain, 
mental or physical, acts as a most essential 
stimulus to poetic production. This seems 
to have been the case with Heine himself, 
who, propped up by pillows “on his 
mattress grave” —lifting with the fingers 
of one hand the lid of his paralyzed eye— 
the only eye through which he could see at 
ill—and with the other hand scrawling in 
large letters upon a sheet of paper those 
sentences upon which his immortality as an 
author is mainly built—seemed to have no 
comfort in life but that of writing brilliantly 
for the human race he tried in vain to despise. 
Dying slowly by what is perhaps one of the 
host appalling of all diseases, softening of 
the spinal cord—‘“‘ enduring,” as he says, 
more sorrow than the Spanish Inquisition 
ever invented”’—he yet could play, for the 
amusement of the Teutonic civilization, one 
ot whose cardinal canons was that the 
ebrew race was accursed, the part of the 
an Aristophanes, in riv: with 
the “Aristophanes of Heaven,” whose 





satirical biography he wrote in mockery. 
This — the mere writhing of a man 





whose soul and body were in torture, 
caught in the teeth of cruel circumstance, 
like a lacerated rat in a trap—is the 
most grievous instance of the effect of 
calamity in goading a poet to write. We 
agree with Mr. Kernahan that there is no 
poetic figure quite so sad as Heine’s. As the 
camel snaps at the hand which would caress 
and feed him, bites it with the same impar- 
tial bitterness with which he bites the hand 
that wields the cruel kourbash, Heine 
snapped at England—hated the only coun- 
try that had true pity for his woes—the only 
country that has ever had true sympathy 
with the great persecuted race to which he 
belonged. But for this, too, he is to be pitied. 
For when that gifted woman of Heine’s 
own race quoted by Mr. Kernahan, the late 
Emma Lazarus, affirmed that what he 
lacked, physically, mentally, and morally, 
was health, she simply affirmed that it was 
everything the unhappy poet lacked. For 
surely in the truest sense health and wealth 
are synonymous terms, and he who is poor 
in health can own no riches. Though 
Pactolus itself should lave his bleeding feet, 
he is a pauper still. 

But inasmuch as calamity acted upon 
Heine not as a paralyzing power, but as a 
spur, he is to be ranged in that group of 
poets to which Dante and Milton belong. 
With regard to Milton, it might be expected 
that a poet whose affliction is not that of 
physical pain, but of blindness, would be 
peculiarly rich in meditations upon the ways 
of nature and the ways of man. Under 
the condition of blindness, if under any 
conditions, we might expect to see an exhibi- 
tion of that ‘criticism of life” which Matthew 
Arnold says is the first requisite of poetry. 
Passion and meditation are the two great 
sources of poetical wealth from which the 
singer draws. Though it is no part of the 
poet’s function to add to the common stock 
of knowledge of the universe, he is specially 
called upon to endow the world with pre- 
cious generalization upon that knowledge. 
Often, however, the poet, like other people, 
is too much occupied with the mere passage 
of the pageantry of life before his eyes 
to generalize upon the inner meaning of 
the show. And if the light in which the 
pageantry moves happens to be of a joyous 
kind, the poet’s meditations are still more 
likely to be disturbed. It seems, indeed, 
to have been Milton’s own view that Blind- 
ness should act as the foster-mother of 
Meditation :— 

So much the rather thou Celestial light 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her 
powers 

Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 


Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 


And as a matter of fact, in the case of the 
most illustrious blind poet the world has 
ever seen, we do find that blindness has 
this illuminating effect. Between the pro- 
duction of ‘Comus’ and the production of 
that great epic, the mother-thought of which 
is the justification of the ways of God to 
men, the growth of meditative power is 
beyond all gauging, though the unap- 
proachable music of the verse is apt to make 
us forget the intellectual riches over which 
the golden river flows. There is a subtle 
meaning in the myth that the blind 





Teiresias had the power of prophecy, and | 


understood the language of the birds. 
And where the calamity takes the form 
of poverty the effect upon certain poetic 
temperaments is to spur the poet on 
to the exercise of mighty energy. It 
is not much that we know about Shak- 
speare and his surroundings, but this at 
least we know, that after his father fell from 
a state of comparative prosperity into a 
poverty so dire that he was in constant fear 
of being arrested for debt, the poet left the 
little town where he had inherited an 
honoured name, went to London to seek his 
fortune, and there produced a body of 
dramatic poetry that makes him the world’s 
poetic king. 

And as to the other group of poets, those 
upon whom calamity has the opposite effect, 
what shall be said of them? They are apt 
to become ‘‘mute inglorious Miltons,” and 
then they must needs pass out of our ken. 
Calamity seems to make them feel that they 
are under the ban of Fate, and this paralyzes 
them—silences them, as the kite’s shadow 
wavering along the grass silences the lark, 
who dares not spread his wings to rise. 
All nature seems to abound in sinister 
symbols prophesying woes to come, as it did 
in the case of Keats’s Titaness :— 

There was a listening fear in her regard, 

As if calamity had but begun; 

As if the vanward clouds of evil days 

Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 

Was with its stored thunder labouring up. 
It is, of course, when calamity takes the 
most intolerable of all forms, that of the 
loss of a lover or a friend, that we see most 
painfully how a sickening against all literary 
aspirations will set in—a loathing of the 
very idea of fame, and a yearning for seclu- 
sion — for that seclusion which the lower 
animals seek when struck home. The 
bereavement seems to teach the poet, as the 
hunter’s bullet teaches the wounded stag, 
how sinister is Fate—always ready and 
waiting to strike. How many a poet, thus 
stricken, has been prevented from exercising 
his artistic functions, lest he should still 
further arouse “the anger of the jealous 
gods,’”’ can never be guessed. When Mary 
Lamb, in a fit of irresponsible frenzy, 
stabbed her mother to the heart, Charles 
Lamb made it a point of conscience to 
abandon all literary projects; and no 
wonder. The sweets of artistic production 
seemed irreverent trifling with life before 
the sphinx-like forehead of Fate. A true 
man is not cowed by chance :— 

In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men, 

But the idea that we are struck down, 
through our affections, by Fate cows the 
stoutest heart and silences the boldest voice. 
For this would imply, as in Greek tragedy, 
some mysterious poisoning of the blood by 
sin either inherited or newly acquired. 
When the great tragedy of Rossetti’s life 
came upon him, the paralyzing effect of 
sorrow impelled him to bury in his wife’s 
coffin the manuscript poems that had pre- 
viously given him such delight. 

And so with the other forms taken by 
calamity. The cruelty of London towards 
Chatterton seemed to him the cruelty of 
God and nature—the skies above him seemed 
the iron skies of a pitiless fate—and his 
suicide arose from his yearning to escape 
the ban. 


| 
| 
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These essays are eloquently, and often 
poetically, written, and the criticism is, we 
think, mainly just. The best are naturally 
those upon Rossetti and Philip Bourke 
Marston. With the latter poet Mr. Kernahan 
was upon terms of affectionate intimacy ; 
but this does not cause him to become un- 
critical in his remarks upon Marston’s 
works. ‘‘The harp Marston touched was 
strung with silvern cords attuned to subtle 
sweetness,” he says, ‘but his range of 
music was narrow, and his bass notes were 
few.’’ Indeed, one of the most remarkable 
things connected with Philip Marston was 
that while it was his lot to inherit all the 
suffering that blindness can bring to the 
poet, his art reaped none of those riches 
which, as we have said, sometimes flow from 
blindness—the riches resulting from medi- 
tation. His work shows almost no medi- 
tative power, almost none of that wisdom 
which blindness may generally be expected 
to bring. 

Mr. Kernahan seems to think that 
Rossetti’s supreme gift was artistic, and that 
to this his other poetic endowments suc- 
cumbed. We do not agree with the criti- 
cism. Inasmuch as he had a true instinct 
for moulding the materials of a poem into a 
symmetrical whole, Rossettimay undoubtedly 
be called a masterly artist; but, fine as his 
thythms often were, he had not a sure and 
infallible touch as regards metrical effects. 
Although he avoided the feeble makeshift 
inversions which Tennyson’s second volume 
made no longer allowable in English 
thymed verse as distinguished from blank 
verse, he had no compunctuous visitings 


about throwing the main accent of a verse 


upon its weakest syllable. He rarely 
sacrificed either thought or emotion to the 
exigencies of form, as Mr. Kernahan charges 
kim with doing. The dominant force of 
Rossetti’s poetry was not artistic, but imagi- 
mative. He had an imagination whose 
power—whose sometimes lawless power— 
positively enslaved him, an imagination 
which we believe to have been second only 
to Coleridge’s. His poetry is more vital 
now than it was during his life—his readers 
are widening year by year, judging from the 
circulation of his books—and this is because 
truly imaginative work is imperishable. 

Besides the studies we have been com- 
menting upon, the volume contains an essay 
upon Robertson of Brighton, and one upon 
the work of the American poet Mrs. Chandler 
Moulton, whose name, besides being so 
pathetically associated with that of Philip 
Marston, is made musical to English ears 
by her own exquisite poetry. 








Records of Buckinghamshire. Vol. VII. No. 2. 

(Aylesbury, De Fraine.) 
Mr. Joun Parker contributes a paper on 
‘Serfdom in England,’ as illustrated by 
three charters transferring serfs from lay 
hands to the canons regular of the order of 
St. Augustine at Missenden. He has made 
these interesting documents, of which he 
gives the Latin text accompanied by a 
translation, the foundation for an essay on 
the condition of the unfree, which will 
prove of interest to many who have no 
connexion with Buckinghamshire. 

Serfdom in England has been touched on 
by many writers, but there is not, so far as 





we know, any book which can be regarded 
as an exhaustive treatise on the subject. 
There ought to be, for England, on account 
of its insular position, worked out the 
problem of freeing the servile class far more 
placidly than was possible in many con- 
tinental lands. So gradual was the pro- 
cess that no one knows when serfdom 
came to an end. We have read a York- 
shire manorial conveyance of the reign of 


James I. wherein bondmen, their wives | 


and children were conveyed, but we doubt 
whether these people were really unfree. 


It seems to us more probable that the , 


lawyer who drew the deed took the words 
from an older document. 

Mr. Parker begins with the well-known 

passages from Tacitus. Interesting as they 
are, we do not imagine that they give a 
perfectly accurate picture of the serfdom of 
this country, even in pre-Norman times. 
That what the law-books call the “villain 
in gross” did exist here in early times is 
certain, but we believe he was always a rare 
animal. A man would hardly have found 
himself in that plight unless he was either 
a captive in war, or one who had been 
reduced to complete slavery on account of 
crime. The ‘villain regardant” was ina 
far less unhappy position. He was attached 
to the soil, and so long as he performed 
the customary services could not be ejected 
nor could his rent be raised. His condition 
as time went on must have materially im- 
proved as the value of money depreciated. 
It must be remembered also that, although 
he had no legal standing in any of the 
king’s courts, he was under the protection 
of his own lord, whose interest it was that 
he should be well cared for. Knowing as 
we do the violent character of many of the 
tenants in capite of the Middle Ages, we 
may be sure that acts of cruelty occurred, 
but we hear of them very seldom. Had 
they been common, the monastic chronicles 
would not have failed to make mention of 
them. Mr. Parker, however, goes further 
than we can do when he says that 
‘*we may consider the position of these serfs 
as not far removed from the farm labourers of 
the beginning of this century, who, before the 
railroad had revolutionized the habits of our 
rural population, had few aspirations beyond the 
homestead and the boundaries of the village in 
which their forefathers had settled time out of 
mind, and whose names are familiar in that 
most interesting of all local records, the parish 
register.” 
A mine of information on this and kindred 
subjects is to be found in manorial court- 
rolls, some of which go as far back as the 
later years of Henry III. 

Mr. W. H. Summers contributes a series 
of letters from the State Papers relating to 
the ecclesiastical affairs of the county of 
Bucks when Puritanism was rapidly growing 
and becoming conscious of its strength. 
These documents mainly refer to Beacons- 
field and the immediate neighbourhood. 
Dr. John Andrewes was rector of that 
parish. The first of his letters is addressed 
to Dr. Farmery, who was Chancellor of the 
diocese of Lincoln, of which Buckingham- 
shire then formed a part. Farmery was, 
we think, a Lincolnshire man, one of the 
family of that name which lived for several 
generations at Northorpe, near neighbours 
of the Roman Catholic branch of the family 











of Monson, to whom they were related by 
marriage. 

Dr. Andrewes seems from his letters to 
have been a Laudian High Churchman, 
He complains sadly that the churchwardeng 
will not do their duty. At the visitations 
they make oath that all things are well, 
when very scandalous misbehaviour goes on 
in church every Sunday. He gives a list of 
what he regards as gross offences. We 
quote two paragraphs :— 

‘* Many sitt at Divine Service with their Hatts 
on; & some lye along in their Pewes, their 
heades covered, even at the Letany and the 
Ten Com", and yet Omnia bene. 

‘*Many do not kneel at prayers ; nor bow at 
the Glorious Name of our Lord Jesus, nor stand 
up at the Creeds, nor at the Gloria Patri, & yet 


, Omnia bene.” 

' These acts of misconduct no doubt arose 
: from attendance in church being compul- 
| sory. 


Had these malcontents been per- 
mitted to seek such ministers as they 
approved of, the abuses would have ceased. 
Such, however, was not the temper of the 
times. 

Mr. Chancellor Farmery evidently thought 
Andrewes’s letter of sufficient importance 
for him to communicate with Archbishop 
Laud on the subject. Sir Nathaniel Brent, 
the Archbishop’s Vicar-General, began his 
visitation of the vast diocese of Lincoln in 
August, 1634. He discovered in the course 
of his researches strange irregularities :— 
‘‘alehouses, hounds, and swine kept in the 
churchyards; couples clandestinely married 
with masks and gloves on ; cases of drunkenness 
among the clergy; and what were, perhaps, 
quite as distasteful to his master, sturdy Puri- 
tans who refused to comply with the regulations 
by which Laud was seeking to cast all the reli- 
gious life of the country into one mould.” 

On September 2nd Brent was at Bow Brick- 
hill; here he found a state of things which 
must have appeared very shocking to the 
Archbishop. Strange as it must have 
seemed to him, Sir Nathaniel Brent is com- 
pelled to reveal the fact that 

‘*the people thereabouts, and indeed in all the 
south part of this diocese, are much addicted to 
leave their parish churches to go to hear affected 
preachers elsewhere.” 

Neither of the religious parties seems to have 
had any desire for compromise or accom- 
modation. No doubt the Puritans felt that 
they represented the historic Protestantism 
of Elizabeth’s time, as in a great measure 
they did; some evidence of this is furnished 
by another of Dr. Andrewes’s letters. The 
people, he says, 

‘‘ have beene so mistaught hereabouts, that they 
thinke any tyme within a month or 6 weekes, 
or more, is Tyme convenient enough [for bap- 
tism] & (but for Face-clothes, & banquets, 
& bidding & matching of Gossips) they think 
there is scarce any necessity of the Sacrament 
of Baptisme at all.” 

What does the writer mean by “face- 
clothes” ? veils, we suppose. The term was 
sometimes used in the north of England to 
indicate a linen cloth placed over the face of 
a corpse. ; 

In another letter the Doctor complains 
that public catechizing in church rarely 
takes place; and when it does, instead of 
the Catechism in the Book of Common Prayer 
being used, ‘“‘Mr. Perkins Six Principles 
is employed instead. The reference 18 to 
William Perkins, the once well- know 
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Calvinistic writer, whose present claim to 
immortality, if he have one, is founded on 
the mention of his name in ‘ The Distracted 
Puritan,’ a seventeenth century song, which 
Bishop Percy thought worthy of a place in 
his ‘ Reliques.’ 











Addiscombe : tts Heroes and Men of Note. 
By Col. H. M. Vibart, Royal (late 
Madras) Engineers. With an Introduc- 
tion by Lord Roberts of Kandahar. 
(Constable & Co.) 

In the first years of the present century 

there were, perhaps, no public schools in 

England for the education of the sons of 

English gentleman—whatever their intended 

profession or calling — which carried the 

prestige of Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Win- 
chester, Shrewsbury, and Westminster. To 
have been reared at one of these was a privi- 
lege which was not confined to mere school 
life. It was one which, while enlarging the 
circle of ordinary acquaintances, supplied 

a link of brotherhood with the great and 

that made itself especially evident in 

after years. Thinking men of all ages 
and stations revert with pleasure to scenes 
amid which their ideas took birth; and 
how many veteran diplomatists, authors, 
experts in science, and others, withdrawn 
from the stage of publicity to their own 
domestic nooks, have taken advantage of 
opportunities to revisit the school-rooms and 
Tegennds of their boyhood, and enjoyed 
the recognition of names inscribed on the 
walls or cut in the benches by themselves 
or others! The many openings, however, 
that are offered to a professional career 
must always lead men into different paths, 
and cause separations, more or less deter- 
mined, of those who were once schoolfellows. 
Nor are the barriers thus created only 
0 i ra and questions of space: they 
imply divergence of interests which, accen- 
tuated by time, affect social relations. Two 
chums of boyhood, for instance, can 
hardly be expected to return to the early 
status when they meet in after years, the 
one, say, a learned divine deep in theo- 
logical contemplation, the other a sporting 
squire or speculating millionaire. 

But the brotherhood of a public school 
is rather social than intimate, and breathes 
more of society and nationality than of home 
and family. For the closer relations brought 
about by the early associations of boyhood 
under discipline, we must look to institu- 
tions organized for particular professions 
such as the army and navy. It is to be 
feared that in our own land, much as these 
are valued by students who have profited 
from their teaching, and by departments 
which supervise their work, they are not 
household words to the nation as are the 

le Polytechnique and St. Cyr to our 

French friends, and Eton and Oxford to 

ourselves. If it were otherwise, why should 

not a government grant have been made, 
on its recent compulsory change of habitat, 
to our United Service Institution, ample 
enough to have secured for it fitting accom- 

modation, and to have established it on a 

Permanent basis, without the necessity of 

making special appeals to the (seldom over- 

stocked) purses of its members in the naval 
and military service ? But be that as it may, 

We as a nation can point with pride to 


Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Addiscombe, as 
three well-known training-grounds for the 
army, the varying inmates of which colleges 
are all likely to be associated in after life 
as in boyhood, and to retain, more or less, 
common professional interests throughout 
their respective careers. To institutions of 
this stamp rather than to public schools 
we must look for that special esprit de corps 
which, kindled in youth, is fed, fostered, 
and maintained by the occupations of riper 
age. 

It is to the defunct Addiscombe, the last 
of the three establishments above men- 
tioned, that our attention is now directed 
by the publication of a bright and hand- 
some volume giving the history of the East 
India Company’s military seminary from 
its foundation in 1809 to the closing of its 
door in 1861. Such a work is sure to 
receive a hearty welcome from the many 
for whom it will possess the interest of per- 
sonal experience of its subject or the expe- 
rience of relatives andfriends. It will have 
its uses, moreover, as a reference for the 
chronicle of the century, in certifying the 
names of heroes and eminent men educated 
within its precincts, and telling something 
of the modes and methods by which those 
heroes and eminent men were trained to 
take part in the battle of life as well as in 
actual warfare. The main contents of the 
book may be briefly described under two 
heads—a narrative account of the college 
itself, and a record of the services of its dis- 
tinguished officers. Col. Vibart may be 
congratulated on the manner in which he 
has brought out the characteristics of the 
place at a time when its appliances were in 
full operation; and if all his readers could 
only appreciate, as the initiated cannot fail 
to do, the lifelike drawings and portraits 
which accompany and illustrate his descrip- 
tive letterpress, his reminiscences of Addis- 
combe would meet with immense and 
universal applause. 

Human nature is so constituted that in 
a large institution like this the outward 
peculiarities of their superiors are more 
apparent to the young minds under control 
than those inner and better qualities which 
have given to those superiors their positions ; 
and as the prevailing discipline is illustrated 
rather from the standpoint of the cadets than 
the seniors, we must not be surprised to find 
that the pen which describes lieutenant- 
governors, professors, and non-commissioned 
assistants is occasionally dipped in the ink 
of youthful satire. We select a specimen 
of the tricks current in Addiscombe many 
years ago—probably before the accession of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria :— 


‘* One of the punishments awarded to unruly 
cadets...... was the ‘Black Hole,’ to my mind 
one quite unsuitable to the position of gentle- 
men cadets. This ‘ Black Hote’ was nothing 
more than a small room 15 feet long by 8 feet 
wide, just beneath the vestry. The door to it 
opened from the arcade beneath the chapel, and 
it was lighted by a small window looking out on 
to the parade-ground. The shutters of this 
window were fastened up, and the door locked. 
The cadet whom extra drills could not reform, 
was adjudged to this prison for a certain number 
of days, the sergeant bringing him out for study 
and for meals, and when these were over, 
bringing him back and locking him in. The 
only furniture was a high stool, and there were 





one or two pegs on the back of the door. A 


cadet when confined there, was allowed to take 
his cloak with him, and the sergeant had orders 
to visit the ‘Black Hole’ at regular intervals. 
Sometimes cadets were confined there both 
during the hours of study and of recreation. 
One of the sergeants, C——, when on duty 
used often to allow cadets confined in the ‘ Black 
Hole’ to go into the library, and sit by the fire 
during a portion of the hours of study; but 
another one, R——, would not permit this. A 
cadet named L——, who was frequently in the 
‘Black Hole,’ resolved to give this latter ser- 
geant a fright; and one day when he knew 
R—— would be on duty, he stripped off his 
uniform and boots, attached them together, by 
means of string he had secreted, to the peg 
behind the door, and placed his cap above the 
peg; while his boots were about 15 inches off 
the floor, and the stool was thrown on its side 
as though it had been kicked from under him. 
When he heard the sergeant approaching, he 
enveloped himself in his cloak (dark blue) and 
crouched down in the darkest and most remote 
corner of the room. When the sergeant opened 
the door and called the cadet’s name, there was 
no response ; but the noise of one of the boots 
striking the door, caused him to enter and close 
the door to see if the cadet was behind it, when, 
seeing the cadet hanged, as he supposed, he 
called the cadet by name twice in a most terri- 
fied voice, and then rushed from the ‘ Black 
Hole,’ to report what he had seen to the orderly 
otticer. The cadet recognized by his voice that 
sergeant C—— had taken the duty of sergeant 
R—— whom he had desired to take in ; so he 
ran out as he was, in his underclothing only, 
and called out to the sergeant, who was half 
way across the Study Court, ‘Here I am, 
C——!’ but the sergeant turning his head and 
seeing a figure all in white shouting and ges- 
ticulating, was all the more alarmed and ran the 
faster towards the mansion-house. The cadet, 
however, who was very fleet of foot, though 
only in his stockings, ran after and overtook 
him just in time to prevent him making his 
report to the orderly officer, and both returned 
to the ‘Black Hole’ without having been per- 
ceived. The cadet explained to C—— that he 
expected R——, or would not have done it; 
and C—— was all the more friendly to the 
cadet afterwards.” 


Col. Vibart’s stories and anecdotes will 
in many cases be recognized. Others we 
seem to read now for the first time. Good 
as all are in their way, he gives to a brother 
scribe the credit of one than which not even 
the clever pen-and-ink sketching is more 
provocative of laughter. However, as the 
point of the story rests on personal idio- 
syncrasy, let us leave these good-natured 
caricatures to be appraised by those into 
whose hands the volume containing them 
may chance to come. Where respect or 
gratitude is due, the sense of the ludicrous 
will not necessarily neutralize the honour- 
able sentiment. As to the professors in a 
body, no better testimony to their worth 
could well be given than the words of the 
late Lord Halifax, when addressing the 
students at Addiscombe on the occasion of 
the last public examination in June, 1861 :— 

‘“‘T am sorry that this College is to cease to 
exist, not from any fault of its own, but from 
other considerations, for it has preserved its 
character as a college affording the best mili- 
tary education which this country, or any other 
country, ever possessed.” 

We need not dwell on the second division 
of the volume under notice, which is little 
more than a summarized record of service 
for distinguished officers who were cadets at 
Addiscombe. But it is noticed that some 
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for whom there is no record, albeit among 
them are men who have attained consider- 
able distinction, irrespective of their decora- 
tions. 

Here is a passage in the earlier pages 
which will have an interest for many readers: 


‘*Thackeray, the immortal writer of ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ and ‘Esmond,’ was during a part of his 
boyhood an inmate of the mansion at Addis- 
combe. He was born 11th July, 1811, at Cal- 
cutta, his father being Richmond Thackeray, 
B.C.S. The father died in 1816, and in 1817 
he was sent home to England. His mother 
remained in India, and in 1818 was married to 
Major Carmichael Smyth. In one of Thackeray’s 
letters to his mother at this time, there is a 
small drawing of an officer on horseback, which 
was intended to represent Major Smyth, of 
whose engagement to his mother he had just 
heard. On Major Smyth’s return to England 
in 1820, Thackeray’s guardian, Mr. Peter Moore, 
of Hadley Green, transferred William to his 
mother’s care. In his 11th year William was 
sent to Charterhouse, and it was shortly after 
this that Major Smyth was appointed to Addis- 
combe. In one of his earliest letters to his 
mother from Charterhouse, William asks to be 
told all about Addiscombe and ‘the Gentlemen 
Cadets,’ and if ‘Papa has got a Cock hat that 
will fit him.’ It will thus be seen that from 
1822 to 1824 William Makepeace Thackeray 
spent his holidays at the mansion, and that it 
was practically his home between his 11th and 
13th years. Major Smyth was very proud of 
his stepson’s intellect, and himself prepared 
him a great deal for his career at Cambridge. 
Towards the close of Thackeray’s life he built 
an ideal house for himself in Kensington Palace 
Gardens in the Augustan style, and here he 
lived with his widowed mother, Mrs. Carmichael 
Smyth, and his two danghters. In one of his 
books he says, ‘Walk into the drawing-room. 
There was an old lady of more than fourscore 
years, serene and kind, and as beautiful in her 
age now as in her youth. She is as simple as if 
she had never had any flattery to dazzle her. 
Can that have been anything but a good life 
which, after more than 80 years of it was spent, 
is so calm?’ This great writer and noble- 
hearted gentleman died suddenly on the morn- 
ing before Christmas Day, 1862.” 


To the above might be added the account 
of a friendly visit paid by Thackeray in 1847 
to the then orderly officer at Addiscombe, 
with whom he attended the night’s prayers 
in the seminary chapel, and whom he 
had known in boyhood. This particular 
visit supplies two white days to the diary 
of the fortunate host of the occasion, and 
may still be remembered by cadets of the 
term in which it took place. But the cir- 
cumstances of the visit, and other reminis- 
cences of the not-easily-forgotten author of 
‘Vanity Fair,’ will be found recorded in the 
Atheneum of April 11th, 1891, and need not 
here be repeated. 








The Autobiography of a Boy: Passages from 
it. Edited by his Friend G. S. Street. 
(Mathews & Lane.) 

No one who read the National Observer when 

it still was edited by Mr. Henley needs to 

be reminded of a certain ‘Autobiography 
of a Boy.’ Like the ‘Barrack-Room Bal- 
lads’ of Mr. Kipling, like Mrs. Meynell’s 
essays now garnered in ‘The Rhythm of 

Life,’ like the ‘Cloak wi’ Beads’ and other 

chapters by Mr. J. M. Barrie, the “Boy,” 

too, had his place in our appreciations. The 
journal in which he appeared was brilliant, 
and he survives in the memory as not its 





least brilliant offspring. One remembers 
to have wondered who was the author, and 
one knows now, for the ‘‘Boy” has been 
republished in a little book—and a very 
pretty one—by Messrs. Mathews & Lane, 
with Mr. G. 8. Street’s name on the title- 
page. Mr. Street is to be congratulated ; 
but the luck is most of all with the public— 
or with such of the public as have the sense 
of humour; for there is no disguising it 
that here is a new vein of wit and satire, 
of literary tact and dexterity. It is, indeed, 
a vein so original that to hit off its proper 
quality aright is impossible, and even an 
approximate description is not an easy 
matter. One shrinks in the case of work 
so delicate from the iniquity of giving an 
abstract, and wonders how the reviewers of 
another day contrived to commend ‘ Jonathan 
Wild’ to their public. 

Perhaps Mr. Street’s editor’s apology is 
the best introduction to a study of his hero. 
From this we gather that the hero is now 
in Canada, whither an angry parent has 
driven him, and that before leaving England 
he placed his manuscript in Mr. Street’s 
hands, with power to select and abridge. 
‘‘ The autobiography,” says Mr. Street, 

‘* covers only the period from his leaving Oxford 
to the other day, and it may therefore be well 
to give you a few facts of his earlier life, and 
perhaps a word or two concerning the period 
mentioned above, since I may be deceived by 
my intimate acquaintance with him in thinking 
that his mode of life, his point of view, and his 
peculiar qualities are sufficiently indicated by 
himself.” 

It appears then that he was expelled from 
one private and two public schools; yet 
‘they are not men of the world” was the 
harshest criticism he ever passed on those 
who extruded him. 

‘*He spoke with invariable kindness of the 

Dons at Oxford (who sent him down in his third 
year), complaining only that they had not ab- 
sorbed the true spirit of the place which he 
loved ”’; 
and 
‘*his humour of being carried in a sedan chair, 
swathed in blankets and reading a Latin poet, 
from his rooms to the Turkish Bath, is still 
remembered in his college.” 
When he came to London ‘he used to 
quote ‘Ambition was my idol, which is 
broken’”; but Mr. Street thinks he had 
one or two ambitions. For one he desired 
to be regarded as a man to whom no 
chaste woman should be allowed to speak, 
‘an aim he would mention wistfully, in a 
manner inexpressibly touching, for he never 
achieved it.” Mr. Street did persuade a 
common friend to cut him in the park one 
crowded afternoon; “‘ but his joy, which was 
unrestrained as his proud nature permitted, 
was short-lived, for she was cruelly for- 
getful, and asked him to dinner the next 
day.” Of the rupture with his parents, 
before alluded to, and his consequent exile, 
the editor gives this spirited account :— 

‘*The end was dramatic in its swiftness. A 
little speech he made to a Bishop who was 
dining with his people was taken in ill part by 
his father. He said it was the last straw, and, 
under cover of the metaphor, sent Tubby away 
from home with but five pounds a week on 
which to live his life.” 

‘“‘He withdrew to a delightful little flat in 
Jermyn Street, and gave little parties at 
which he was an ideal host.” But 





‘troubles came thick upon him. His map 
refused to wear a dress which Tubby had Spent 
many hours designing. Nobody would print 
his poems. His expenditure exceeded his income,” 
And in fine he is off to Canada, whence Mr. 
Street expects him home in some six months, 
But, in any case, here is his autobiography 
from which we forbear to quote. Frankly 
it is not easy to praise it beyond its merits, 
Whether Tubby is presented in country 
houses admonishing stalwart curates, ‘ You 
should never speak above a whisper: | 
think you should not be seen save in the 
dimness of twilight!” or in the bosom of 
his family, gracefully parrying the melo. 
dramatic onsets of his father; or with Dr, 
Baxter, his old head master, whom he met 
in the train and conjured to “‘live his life”; or 
in his various relations with the fair, which 
make the best of the book, he is always 
teres atque rotundus, a real person, a mar- 
vellous portrait in satire. There is more 
observation and art of presentment in this 
little book than in a wilderness of three. 
volume novels, even by eminent hands, and 
from Mr. Street we should have something 
big in fiction. But, meanwhile, here is his 
‘Boy,’ a piece of satire which Swift himself, 
if he had lived in these less indignant, more 
nugatory hours of our passing century, 
might not have been ashamed to sign. Of 
course this avowal sounds excessive; but 
there is an excellent way to test its value 
—which is to buy the book and read it. 








Reports of State Trials —New Series, Vol. V. 
1843 to 1844. Published under the 
Direction of the State Trials Committee, 
Edited by John E. P. Wallis, M.A. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

On account of the great length of the 

O’Connell trial, the State Trials Committee, 

in preparing the present volume, determined 

to present that trial alone, instead of includ- 
ing several cases as in previous volumes, 

In justification of this course it may be 

mentioned that in the trial of the famous 

Irish champion and seven other persons 

(one of them since known as an eminent 

public servant under the name and desig- 

nation of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy) for 

“seditious conspiracy’ the indictment 

was more than eighty feet long, and 

consisted of eleven counts, specifying 

“overt acts” to the number of fifty- 

eight. It is true that this monster indict- 

ment (as it was aptly called at the time) 
is not given at length, but the speeches 
of counsel, the numerous judgments, an 
the evidence are, apparently, unabridged; 
and when it is considered that the battle 
was fought vigorously at every point, that 
the proceedings in Ireland lasted from the 
middle of November, 1843, to the end of 
May, 1844, and that several delicate legal 
points were afterwards lengthily discussed 
in the House of Lords, it will cause no sur- 
prise that the result is a portly volume, 
though certainly smaller than any of the 
previous instalments of the series. 
The days of the celebrated “ Liberator 
have gone by; the Irish question has 
assumed fresh phases from time to time; 
and our readers would scarcely be interested 
in a minute account of what was then, 
erhaps, considered a decisive struggle, but 
as now proved to be only one scene in & 
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drama of which no one knows what will be 
the end. We of the present day have 
other demands, other contentions, to think 
of, and it can scarcely be said that 
any very strong feeling now exists as 
to O’Connell, though party spirit at the 
time ran so high that the Attorney-General 
for Ireland challenged Fitzgibbon, Q.C., 
one of the counsel for the defence, to mortal 
combat, and it needed all the conciliatory 
powers of the Court and the other learned 
counsel present to prevent a hostile meet- 
ing. Most people, even anti-Home Rulers, 
would now be content to admit that 
O’Connell and his immediate followers 
really intended to keep within constitutional 
limits, though their rapid and fiery elo- 
quence sometimes laid them open to the 
charge of exciting other people to cross the 
boundary line. It may be remembered that 
the Crown endeavoured to fix the defendants 
with the responsibility of statements in 
certain newspapers, in addition to that of 
their own oral utterances. Any official mind 
would be somewhat startled by the following 
passage from an article in the Pilot news- 
paper :— 

‘‘Every dog has his day, and God knows the 

r sergeants and privates deserve their days. 
Why not adopt the system of rising from the 
ranks, which the people adopted in France, 
when, maddened by oppression, they rose up 
and knocked their tyrants on the heads ?” 


It is true that the writer went on to say, 
“Of course we, the moral instructors of the 
eople, do not recommend such a course’’; 
Put he proceeded to relate, with ebullient 
admiration, how a private in the 5th Fusiliers 
“stepped out of the ranks,” and “ drilled a 
hole through the body”’ of an “ over-drill- 
ing” adjutant, so that there is a decided air 
of ‘don’t nail his ears to the pump” about 
the article. In O’Connell’s own speeches, 
notwithstanding his constant disclaimers of 
instigation to violence, there are expressions 
which may well have caused uneasiness; 
the following are, we think, equivocal words 
(counsel for the Crown called them wn- 
equivocal, but not in a friendly sense): ‘I 
have demonstrated that I have more men of 
a fighting age (why should I not use that 
word ?) ready to stand by their country than 
ever evinced that determination before.” 

As a guiding decision on what we may 
call political law, “‘The Queen against 
O'Connell and others” has less value than 
might have been expected, because the final 
decision of the House of Lords depended 
More on technical grounds than on the 
merits of the case. The judges in the court 
below had relied upon a distinction of a 
remarkable kind between civil and criminal 
cases which had been sanctioned by the high 
authority of Lord Mansfield many years 
before. Lord Mansfield had correctly laid 
down that in civil cases, where a general 
verdict for damages has been found upon a 
declaration consisting of several counts, if 
one of those counts is bad, this is fatal ; but he 
had also incorrectly stated that in criminal 
cases a general verdict of guilty will hold 
good, notwithstanding that there may be 
some bad counts, provided that any one of 
the several counts is good. In O’Connell’s 
tase there were some good and some bad 
counts, and the Crown, relying on Lord 
Mansfield’s doctrine, maintained that the 


five, when the celebration was wound up 


O’Connell’s house, in which the Liberator 
declared his intention of moving for the 
impeachment of the Attorney-General and 
the other persons connected with the pro- 
secution. 


volume, seems to have done his work well ; 
but it is a little singular that the very first 
reference which we checked (‘‘see Lord 
Denman’s criticism below, p. 642,” p. 14, 
note) should have turned out to be quite 
wrong, that page (or rather column, for the 
actual pages are not numbered) being in 
the middle of Chief Justice Pennefather’s 
charge to the jury in the Dublin trial. 


A House in Bloomsbury. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Tue admirers of Mrs. Oliphant—and they 


the other side contended, very naturally, that 
such a rule of law was illogical and absurd. 
In so important a case it was decided that 
the opinions of the English judges should 
be taken, for the assistance, though of 
course not for the authoritative guidance, 
of the Supreme Court of Appeal. Accord- 
ingly, several questions were laid before 
the judges ; and as regards the really vital 
question mentioned above, seven took part 
with the Crown, while only two were in 
favour of the appellants. So far, the pro- 
spects of a reversal seemed hopeless; but 
when the question came before the House 
of Peers there was a change of scene, three 
of the law lords (Lords Denman, Cottenham, 
and Campbell) upholding the views of the 
dissentient judges, while only two (Lords 
Lyndhurst and Brougham) took the opposite 
view. Thus the majority of the trained 
lawyers in the House of Lords was in favour 
of O’Connell and the other appellants, with 
the practical result that the judgment of 
the Irish court was reversed and the 
prisoners were set free. We are not aware 
that any one was held responsible for a 
result which, it would seem, could not have 
occurred if the Crown had been properly 
advised from the beginning. It is singular 
that we should have to point out some such 
fiasco whenever we have to deal with these 
‘Reports of State Trials’ ! 

A note at the end of the volume contains 
an amusing account (from the ‘ Annual 
Register’ for 1844) of O’Connell’s conduct 
on this occasion, which was not characterized 
by any superfluous modesty. Set free on 
September 6th, 1844, he returned to the 
prison (we presume only to the outside of 
it) the next morning to celebrate his hard- 
won victory. This he did by making a 
progress through the city of Dublin on the 
topmost stage of a huge triumphal car, some 
dozen feet above the crowd, drawn up to his 
full height, his head proudly thrown back, 
and covered with the velvet ‘‘ Repeal cap” 
with which the artists of Punch made us so 
familiar in bygone days. On the lower 
stages of the car were sundry relations and 
friends, and a harper, in the ancient bardic 
costume, discoursing inaudible music to 
the shouting crowd. The procession started 
from the prison about two o’clock, and 
reached Merrion Square about half - past 
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NEW NOVELS. 


2 vols. (Hutchinson & Co.) 





from her present work. Not long since we 
had occasion to note a certain thinness of 
texture in the webs of her devising, and 
were beginning to fear that the fund of 
invention which so long seemed inex- 
haustible was on the wane at last. But the 
novelist has been at the pains on this occa- 
sion to show that her grasp of character 
and her inventive power are still undimi- 
nished. Certainly she has pitched her 
narrative in a minor key, but that was 
always her characteristic ; and the selection 
of Bloomsbury—‘ the sober heart and 
centre” (fifty years ago) ‘‘of an older ard 
steadier London,” now abandoned to lodg- 
ing-houses and American visitors and the 
population which depends on the Museum— 
is characteristic too. In the commonplace 
gathering of strangers on the various floors 
of a lodging-house are found the materials 
for two romantic stories, plot and counter- 
plot, and a third episodical drama in humble 
life. We retract our remonstrances with 
the author who has charmed us so long, and 
acknowledge that this is the best story she 
has written since ‘Lady Jane.’ Its interest 
centres in quiet Miss Bethune, who under 
the placid exterior of an old maid nurses 
the strong, passionate yearning of a bereaved 
mother, and in her admirable maid Gilchrist, 
both Scotch, of course, to the finger-tips. 
When the daughter of Mr. Mannering on 
the second floor receives a new frock from 
the mysterious “friend of her mother,” the 
mother she supposes to be dead, her two 
neighbours, conscious of their own life- 
secret, are full of speculation :— 


‘**Ts it somebody that loves the man, or 
somebody that loves the girl ?’ 

‘*<Tf you would take my opinion, mem, I 
would say that the man---if ye call Mr. Man- 
nering, honest gentleman, the man, that has 
just every air of being a well-born person, and 
well-bred, and not a common person at all——’ 

‘** You haveral! The king himself, if there 
was a king, could be no more than a man.’ 

**<T would say, mem, that it was not for him 
—oh, no’ for him, except maybe in opposition, 
if you could fancy that. Supposing,’ said 
Gilchrist, raising her arm in natural eloquence, 
‘supposin’ such a thing as that there should be 
a bonnie bairn like Miss Dora between two folk 
that had broken with one another—and it was 
the man, not the woman, that had her. I could 
just fancy,’ said the maid, her brown eyes 
lighting, her milky yet freckled complexion 
flushing over,—‘I could just fancy that woman 
pouring out everything at the bairn’s feet— 
gold and silver and grand presents, and a’ the 
pomps of this world, partly out of an adoration 
for her hersel’, partly just to make the man set 
his teeth at her that was away—maybe, in the 
desert—unknown!’” 

Many are the suggestive conversations 
between mistress and maid; and the inter- 
view between Miss Bethune and the lawyer, 
when her anxiety as to Gordon’s identity is 
at its climax, though too long to quote, 1s 
full of dramatic power. Mannering, too, 
whose life is a strange counterpart to the 
lady’s, is well drawn—an austere recluse, 
with one spot of tenderness for his daughter ; 
while the doctor, who regards people in 
general from a medical point of view, and 
Dora in her bloom with professional disgust, 
is one of the portraits which abide in the 
memory. The way in which the elder cha- 
racters are benevolently duped by the young 
pair who have the future to themselves is 
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A Rising Star. By David Christie Murray. 

3 vols. (Hutchinson & Co.) 
Most or all of the incidents in ‘A Rising 
Star’ are possible, and some of the most 
extravagant of them, such as the subsidizing 
of a theatre by a plutocrat who is privileged 
to hang about the place, and the conversion 
of a clever young actress into a peeress, 
might, perhaps, be justified by recent expe- 
rience. It is another question whether 
Mr. Christie Murray has not dressed his 
marionettes a little too gaudily, and laid 
the colour too thickly on their cheeks. 
The patron-duke and his blackguard son 
appear to have suffered by such treatment— 
the scene at the Five-year-old Club is a case 
in point. Esther, the Star, is fairly natural, 
but her friend Mrs. Jordan is melodramatic ; 
and the dull hero who writes a brilliant 
comedy is little better than a label of a man. 
The two managers, Glynne and Wilstrop, 
are excellent; and the story as a whole, 
though not quite pleasant in its theme, is 
strongly conceived and cleverly written. 
The author has put much good work into 
‘A Rising Star.’ 


Adam the Gardener. By Mrs. Stephen Batson. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Ir ‘Adam the Gardener’ is at all common- 
place, it is so in a very readable fashion. 
The hero is heir to a big estate, but he has 
imbibed Toynbeeism at Oxford, and insists 
on being one of ‘the people” before he is 
called upon to play the landlord. His 
father is foolishly enraged—foolishly, be- 
cause he might have known that a few 
months of work as an under-gardener would 
be almost the best possible occupation for a 
rich young fellow of twenty-two, with per- 
fect health and crude ideas. Five months, 
in fact, suffice to show Adam that he has 
made a mistake, that he cannot act the part, 
but only succeeds in compromising others. 
He becomes the sport of sundry females, 
two of whom he has to marry, whilst a third, 
a frolicsome American widow, actually carries 
him off in her yacht. That isa capital situa- 
tion; and Mrs. Batson’s rural folk are also 
capital. For instance, Adam’s grandmother- 
in-law, by his first wife, has hurt her foot, 
and he asks her how it happened :— 

‘** Well, Adam,’ said the old body feebly, 
and writhing with pain, ‘a cow bunted at ma in 
the fust place, and now my twirly-bone is out 
o’ he’s cup, an’ when I walks I can hear un go 
nickle-nackle.’ ” 

Altogether, ‘Adam the Gardener’ is dis- 
tinctly amusing. 


David’s Loom. By John Trafford Clegg. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


Mr. Crxce’s efforts in literature have 
hitherto been principally confined to verses. 
His present essay in fiction is not very 
successful. His vernacular speakers are 
hard to follow, and his more educated inter- 
locutors inflated and irritating in their 
language. It is barely conceivable that such 
characters as Butterworth and Masham are 
copied from native types; but, if they be, 
it is inconceivable that they would act as 
here represented. Some very brief quota- 
tions will suffice to illustrate these defects. 
David Grindrod, a hand-loom weaver, has 
invented a new kind of power loom, and 
declares his intention of admitting no 





one into partnership with him, when he is 
thus addressed by Laurence Holt, a deformed 
youth, the nominal writer of his memoirs, 
who earns a livelihood by teaching and play- 
ing the fiddle :— 

‘* Your decision lacks wisdom, and exhibits 

nothing of the foresight belonging to your cha- 
racter. Suppose your work is broken up again ? 
Suppose your ideas are patented by some one 
else? Suppose any serious illness clutches you ? 
Many things may happen to rob your labour of 
its deserved reward.’ 
Or take, again, this fragment of dialogue, 
which occurs betwixt the same, his sister, 
and a Miss Seaford, who comes to them to 
announce her engagement in marriage :— 

‘** You are more beautiful than ever, divine 
goddess, deigning to irradiate our terrestrial 
gloom. What are these rumours I hear of 
orange blooms and wedding favours, of rank 
conferred and beauty embellished by wealth ? 
Even to this close chamber happy murmurings 
have penetrated.’ 

‘** You have heard the dreadful fact then? 
Is my choice satisfactory to you ?’ 

‘¢*The captain has a fine moustache,’ I said, 

‘and doubtless martial courage in combination 
with it,’” &c. 
Nor is the author in his own person inno- 
cent of this straining after grandiose effect. 
There is an invocation to Lancaster Castle 
of a very tawdry kind, of which this is the 
conclusion :— 

‘*Oh, Castle of Lancaster, stern emblem of 
oppression, cruelty, despotic power, transferred 
down the broad line of generations ; blood- 
washed sign of imprisonment and death, ele- 
vated above as fair an expanse of earth and 
ocean as ever the Almighty endowed with free- 
dom and life ; stand yet in grim majesty until 
thy impenetrable shadows are riven asunder by 
the sun of brighter epochs ere long to be, until 
thy ghastly chronicles pass to the devouring 
worm, and are supplemented by fairer records 
inscribed with enduring symbols of humanity 
and love !” 

The story does not really centre in David’s 
loom, but rather circulates about it, and is 
chiefly concerned with the fortunes of the de- 
formed youth already mentioned, his sister, 
the young lady who comes to announce her 
engagement to Capt. Masham, and that 
officer himself. The last named has fora 
rival Stephen, son of old David, and, like 
him, a hand-loom weaver ; and though the 
captain is the son of an English nobleman, 
and of ultra-aristocratic pretensions and 
ideas, he challenges this humble personage 
to a duel in the most approved fashion, and 
shoots him dead. Further, he performs 
this brilliant action without any adequate 
punishment ensuing, or, apparently, any 
punishment at all. It is a pity 
Clegg has written such poor stuff, as 
there is an undoubted opening for good 
and healthy fiction in connexion with 
the particular period of great econo- 
mical transition and rapid social trans- 
formation with which the story deals. 
Even from it, mean in execution and con- 
ception as it is, elements of interest are not 
wholly absent, as in some early passages 
describing the scenery about Rochdale, and 
in the incidental introduction of the old- 
fashioned weavers. 


Bruno the Conscript. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 

Miss Hurcugson’s ‘Bruno the Conscript’ 

is a fine little story of modern Florentine 


By Marie Hutcheson. 





life, artistic in feeling, simple and pathetic 
a trifle unsatisfying, but, of course, none the 
less natural for that. We have pretty wel] 
given up the old habit of demanding that 
a romance shall end happily from an earthly 
point of view; and, after all, when a Bruno 
fails to realize his earthly hopes, there jg 
generally a Beppo to be made happy in his 
stead. It might be thought that the con. 
scription was not a very strong motive to 
support the tragic element of a story; but 
that depends on circumstances. We have 
no conscription in England. Miss Hutcheson 
is true enough to her locality and surround. 
ings, and she has planned a situation, 
human as well as national, in which the 
drawing of an unlucky number means the 
instant exclusion of poor Bruno from his 
paradise. 


The Adventuress. 
(Bentley & Son.) 


WE welcome the rare pleasure of meeting 
with the author of ‘Archie Lovell.’ The 
very naughty, but womanly little American 
who finally surrenders at discretion to Mr. 
Firmin, the ‘parson with a past,’ is a 
charming portrait. Not less so is the wise 
little Russian child who plays the proverbial 
third in their meetings with rare discretion. 
Firmin and Rose, both interested, both 
dubious, 


‘lingered on, as wiser persons, ‘who never 
should kiss more,’ have been known to 
do when April was in the air and in their 
thoughts. At last, consulting her watch with 
some abruptness, Rose gave the word for re- 
turning home. Betsi had lured her on into 
breaking one engagement. She must appear 
faithfully at a five-o’cloque given by friends of 
Pauline’s at the Paradis. ‘Paradis—vont en 
Paradis,’ cried out Betsi, awake in a second. 
The child had fallen asleep, her head on Firmin’s 
shoulder. ‘My friends—attend! What is 
Mister’s colour?’ She pulled open Firmin’s 
lids with her wiry fingers. ‘Gris—you say 
gris in English? Dat is good for Mister. And 
yours, Mademoiselle?’ She bestowed a like 
attention on Rose. ‘Green. Nu! and mine?’ 
pointing to her own twinkling orbs, ‘black. 
Now, see where we go—all.’ And then she 
sung for them, in shrill recitative, the follow- 
ing forecast of human destinies — 
Les yeux gris—vont en Paradis. 


Les yeux noirs—vont en Purgatoire. 
Les yeux verts—vont aux enfers. 


‘Rose, chérie, you go in ’ell, to ze debble.’ ‘An 
English parsonage might almost be better,’ 
observed Firmin, as the girl rose to her feet 
Miss Hathaway’s look was uncertain.” 

This lively story of what occurred at Nice 
one April is excellent reading. 


By Mrs. Edwardes, 


The Rajah’s Second Wife. By Headon Hill. 
(Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 

Enctanp having become hackneyed, many 
novelists have of late betaken themselves to 
India, that is to say, have laid the scenes of 
their stories there. Occasionally the writer 
is well acquainted with his ¢errai ; 

quently, however, he shows that he pos- 
sesses but a superficial knowledge of that 
wonderful country and its remarkable 1- 
habitants. We fear that we must place Mr. 
Hill in the second category. ‘There is little 
plot, and the characters are poorly drawn. 
The events described are almost impossible; 
but the worst feature of the book is that it 
conveys an altogether erroneous notion of 
the ideas and feelings of Anglo-Indians. 
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ite on boarding-house, falls in love with 
an Indian prince who is one of her mother’s 
poarders. The young lady is described as 
pretty and in every way attractive, yet, 
with a perversity not, we are sorry to say, 
without precedent, she is taken with this 
dusky alien of whom she knows next to 
nothing. She is represented as being very 
religious, yet she does not know whether her 
intended husband is really a Christian or not, 
and is satisfied with his having gone to church 
with her. Scarcely has the honeymoon ended 
than Hari Chand learns that, by the sudden 
deaths of his uncle and cousin, he has be- 
come the Rajah of Jhalwa, and hurries off 
to establish his position, leaving his bride 
to follow him. To avoid remark she gives 
her maiden name when taking her passage. 
One day a drunken captain in the army 
excites her indignation by abusing natives 
and Indian missions, and announces that 
she is a married woman, and that her hus- 
band is the Rajah of Jhalwa. On this the 
ladies present begin to edge away from her, 
and during the rest of the voyage carefully 
avoid any intercourse with her. Now, 
Anglo-Indian ladies who know how Orientals 
regard their wives, and are not much im- 
pressed by native titles, would naturally be 
vexed and disgusted at a nice English girl 
having married a rajah; but they certainly 
would not have treated her with the cruel 
rudeness described by Mr. Hill. He evi- 
dently is little acquainted with the habits 
and ideas of Anglo-Indians, and his descrip- 
tion of the success of the missionary in 
gaining proselytes proves that he is equally 
— of the natives of India. Altogether 
is book is a poor specimen of Anglo-Indian 
romantic literature. 








TWO BOOKS OF LIGHTER VERSE. 
Songs from Dreamland. By May Kendall. 
Renate & Co.) 
4 Book of Song. By Julian Sturgis. 
publishers. ) 
‘Soncs FRoM DREAMLAND’ is one of those books 
whose real and considerable merits we are apt 
to overlook because they do not present them- 
selves with the deadly seriousness of the re- 
spectable virtues. There is plenty of fooling 
in it, but the fooling is excellent, with real 
wit in it at times, and a fantastical kind of wit 
which is full of an expressive frivolity—full, 
sometimes, of a quaint, topsy-turvy pathos. 
ere is a piece, called ‘A Theory,’ which we 
must quote in full: it is typical of what is best 
in the book, and most unlike the writing we 
find in other books :— 
Why do the violins shudder so, 
When across them is drawn the bow, 


Sob for anguish and wild despair ? 
Human souls are imprisoned there. 


Souls are shut in the violins, 

They are the souls of Philistines ; 
But the Philistines, row on row, 
Soulless sit and they do not know. 


But they brandish their am. 
Stare at each other’s evening dress, 
Scrutinise form or brilliant hue, 
Say: ‘Is it rouge or is it true?” 


‘Some one was flat a semitone, 

And how stout the soprano’s grown ! 
Isn’t the bass a dear ? and oh, 

Do look at Mrs. So-and-So!” 


Still the musicians play serene, 

As though Philistines had not been, 
But their souls in the violins 
Mourn on bitterly for their sins, 


Call them boy and call in pain, 
Call them with longing deep and vain, 
And with infinite tenderness, 


(Same 


The heroine, the daughter of the widow of 
clergyman, who has become the keeper of 


Since not one of them is aware, 
Here is he and his soul is there, 
In the music’s divinest chord, 
Making melody to the Lord. 


So how often in life and art 

Soul and body must dwell apart— 
Great is the master’s soul, no doubt— 
Twenty Philistines go without. 


Are we body or are we soul ? 
Little matter upon the whole. 
Human sou! in the violin, 
Save me at last, a Philistine! 
Is not this, in its way, very unusual and very 
delightful? and is not its way, after all, a better 
one than that of the innumerable people who 
try to write serious poetry with only their good 
intentions to set to their credit? Some of the 
poems in this book are entirely serious, and are 
genuinely so : ‘ Ave,’ for instance, with its quick, 
true feeling ; and the very Browning-like poem 
called ‘A Leader.’ In the vein of grotesque 
pathos there is a poem called ‘Jim,’ which 
might have been written by Bret Harte, and 
could scarcely have been better written. And 
then, for pure fun and frolic, there are such 
ieces as ‘Fairies and the Philologist,’ ‘The 
gend of J. J. Jackson, the Self-made Man,’ 
and ‘The Vision of Noah,’ which are truly, as 
they are named, ‘‘on the windy side of care,” 
and in a most comfortable nook there. 
Another similarly pleasant, almost similarly 
slight, though differently delightful volume of 
verse is Mr. Julian Sturgis’s ‘ Book of Song.’ 
These are really, and not in name only, songs ; 
they have a spontaneous rise and fall which is 
for the most part also measured and restrained 
by a delicate, sensitive art ; and there is a tone 
of illusive, not too insistent, pathos about 
many of them which has a little of that quality 
which we name, after its finest master, Hein- 
esque. It is a book of moods, blithe and sad ; 
an expression of little fancies, fleeting emotions, 
vague, exquisite sensations, in which we find 
what the author himself calls ‘‘the joy of the 
real singer who can both ease his heart and 
keep the tune.” How simple and how pretty 
this is, for instance !— 
A GIRL TO HER GLASS. 
Little face so near, so near, 
Laughing lips and eyes that shine, 


Can it be, my dearest dear, 
All those pretty looks are mine ? 


Laughing eyes, be not too bold, 
If a man should — your blue; 
Men have said, as I’ve been told, 
Many athing that was not true. 


When the sky is clear above, 
And the earth is green below, 

Better laughter is than love— 
Love may come or love may go. 


Little lambs are in the grass, 
Little fleeces in the sky ; 
Everything, where Spring doth pass, 
Pretty is—and so am I. 

Snatches like that are not written by people 
who laboriously try to write ; they come as the 
wind blows, and the happiness of writing 
and of reading them is equal. Just so, one 
imagines, were the Elizabethan songs written, 
at a time when everybody could write them ; 
when there was music in the air, and people’s 
thoughts went out rhythmically to meet the 
music. At the present day it is becoming a 
lost art ; the only music that isin the air is that 
of street-organs and drawing-room pianos ; and 
it is only occasionally that we are reminded, as 
we are reminded by this ‘Book of Song,’ that 
the lyric impulse is not yet exhausted in Eng- 
land, and that a song which is nothing more or 
less than a song is still possible. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 
Sydney Smith et la Renaissance des Idées 
libérales en Angleterre au XIX* Siecle, par A. 
Chevrillon (Hachette & Co.), is a work in which 
Sydney Smith’s personality and character are 
ably depicted, and from which English readers 
will learn as much as French. M. Chevrillon 
is a master of the subject which he discusses. 
His characterization of Sydney Smith’s friends 


bled those lamps which powerfully light up a 
limited area, outside of which pron wt is 
complete. Jeffrey said there was nothing to be 
seen because he saw nothing. ‘‘ Everythin 

seemed clear to him; he had clear ideas, an 

was ready to write about anything.” We do 
not think M. Chevrillon correct in calling 
Jeffrey the reviewer of Byron’s ‘Hours of 
Idleness,’ as Brougham, who was far less capable 
of judging poetry, is generally credited with 
having written the review which excited Byron’s 
anger and stimulated him to take a terrible 
revenge upon the Edinburgh reviewers. A rather 
long list of errata testifies to M. Chevrillon’s 
desire for accuracy. We shall help himto make 
further corrections in a subsequent edition. 

At p. 17 ‘‘l’essayiste Archibald ” should have 
Alison added, while ‘‘ le romancier,” as applied 
to Walter Scott in 1802, is incorrect. At p. 27 
the parts of Horner and Romilly are transposed: 
the former should be ‘‘le philosophe,” and the 
latter ‘‘le magistrat,” or, better still, ‘‘ l’avo- 

cat.” At p. 29 ‘‘ Russel” should be Russell. 

Hisauthority has misled him when he writesthere 

were ‘‘point d’hétels ” in Edinburgh in 1798. 

The hotels may not have been good, but they 

were to be found; and his other authority has 

also led him astray when he remarks that a 

theatre had just been opened there. Home’s 

‘Douglas’ was put on the stage nearly half a 

century before. However, the slips are not 

important, while the work as a whole is most 

praiseworthy and well deserves perusal. 


Mr. Frank Sewatt’s pretty volume The 
Poems of Giosué Carducci (Osgood, McIlvaine 
& Co.) is a reprint in amplified form 
of his ‘Giosué Carducci and the Hellenic 
Reaction in Italy,’ which appeared first in 
Harper’s Magazine for July, 1890. Mr. 
Sewall’s attempt to introduce Carducci to 
English readers by means of this essay and 
through a large number of translations selected 
from various of the poet’s works is not merely 
due to his high estimate of the literary merit of 
Carducci’s poems, nor to a desire to advocate 
any peculiar religious or social principles which 
they may embody. It is rather because these 
poems seem to him to afford an unusually in- 
teresting example of the survival of ancient reli- 
gious motives beneath the literature of a people 
old enough to have passed through a succession 
of religions ; and also because they present a 
form of realistic literary art which at this time, 
when realism is being so perverted and abused, 
is eminently refreshing, and sure to impart a 
healthy impetus to the literature of any people. 
For these reasons Mr. Sewall thought that, even 
under the garb of very inadequate translations, 
they would constitute a not unwelcome contri- 
bution to contemporary literary study. And in 
this view our author has certainly not erred. 
Carducci is the most interesting as well as 
the most virile of all contemporary poets, 
and his works may, indeed, be studied to 
advantage by all, commencing with the minor 
poets and poetasters whose unspontaneous 
utterances and forced archaisms flood the poetic 
market. Mr. Sewall’s translations, if not 
always literal, are always musical, and are 
very well selected, so that from them those 
who cannot read the grand strong originals 
can obtain some notion of this mighty muse. 


Dorine the last twenty - five years great 
changes have taken place in that part of the 
‘‘unchanging East” which borders the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean. This is espe- 
cially the case in Palestine, as we are reminded 
in Eastern Customs in Bible Lands (Hodder & 
Stoughton), by Canon Tristram. Jaffa is now 
connected with Jerusalem by a railway; a 
steam tram penetrates the heart of the Hauran ; 
and the whistle of the locomotive is heard 
on the banks of that ‘‘ancient river” the 
Kishon. The activity of the German colonists, 
the great influx of Jews and their settlement 





and fellow workers is frequently very happy. 





Since they can give them no redress. 


He truly says of Jeffrey that his mind resem- 
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increase in the religious establishments of 
France and Russia, the labours of missionaries, 
and the establishment of schools are all slowly 
but surely changing the earlier status of the land 
and the people. Even the stolid conservatism 
of the fellah is beginning to yield to the subtle 
influences to which it is exposed. Canon Tris- 
tram, whilst giving us some of the results of his 
long acquaintance with the Holy Land and its in- 
habitants, opportunely warns us that no time is 
to be lost if we are to study on the spot those 
minute details of Oriental life which illustrate 
so many of the descriptions and allusions of 
Holy Writ. The illustrations that he has given 
from his own observation and experience are 
simple and to the point, and they cannot fail to 
be useful and of interest to those who are un- 
able to visit Palestine. They are drawn from 
the pastoral and agricultural life of the people, 
from their marriage and burial customs, from 
their journeyings and their feastings, and from 
all the various incidents of native life. Under 
‘* Eastern Costume” is explained the origin of 
the horn as a symbol of strength, and of the 
curious medizeval belief that Moses had horns ; 
under ‘‘Journeying” the evils of the corvée 
system, which led to the revolt from Rehoboam. 
Illustrations are also drawn from the monuments 
of Assyria and Egppt, and from recent dis- 
coveries relating to the extent and power of the 
‘* Hittite” empire. Canon Tristram is so well 
known as a writer and explorer that it is scarcely 
necessary to say that his latest addition to 
Palestine literature is full of information and 
interest. Students of the Bible, and more espe- 
cially clergymen and Sunday-school teachers, 
will find the book a very useful addition to their 
libraries. 


Moltke’s Tactical Problems from 1858 to 1882. 
Edited by the Prussian Grand General Staff 
(Department for Military History). Authorized 
Translation by Karl von Donat. (Allen & Co.) 
—For study in an officer’s own room, as well as 
for suggestions for problems to be worked out 
on the ground, this book is of the utmost value 
to all armies. As the editors say with great 
truth, some of the problems and _ solutions, 
owing to recent progress in the art of war, 
appear rather obsolete. Consequently the 
student must be on his guard, and where neces- 
sary apply modifications. Not a problem, not 
a solution, however, but will prove suggestive 
and profitable. One great feature of Moltke’s 
decisions is their clearness, another their sim- 
plicity, and the utter absence, both in the 
— and solution, of extraneous matter. 

ere and there in the solutions we find pre- 
cious fragments of military wisdom so simply 
expressed that their value is apt to be over- 
looked. Moltke is extremely independent and 
unconventional, and recognizes the fact that 
there can be no rigid rules in war, or rather 
that there are exceptional cases in which the 
ordinary rules must be ignored. Considering 
how little regimental duty he ever performed, it 
is wonderful how practical a writer he is, how 
he gives weight to the smallest details. With 
the problems is a series of excellent maps and 
plans, each separate, and all with the book itself 
enclosed in a very convenient case. 


WE have on our table The Story of Garfield, 
by W. G. Rutherford (S.S.U.),—The Waterloo 
Reader, Standard III., by R. Balchin (Allen & 
Co.),—Elementary Book-keeping in Theory and 
Practice, by G. Lisle (Chambers), —Army Series : 
Erzihlungen, by E. Hofer, edited by J. T. W. 
Perowne, M.A. (Williams & Norgate), —Sunvrise- 
Land, by Mrs. A. Berlyn (Jarrold), —The 
Daughters who have not Revolted, by C. R. 
Coleridge (Wells Gardner),—Romantic Stories 
of our Scottish Towns, by W. H. Davenport 
Adams (Glasgow, Morison), — Steadfast, by 
R. T. Cooke (Melrose),— The Grandee, by A. P. 
Valdés, translated by R. Challice (Heinemann), 
—Poems and other Pieces, by M. T. Bell 
(Leadenhall Press),—The Lord’s Prayer illus- 





trated by the Lord’s Life, by A. T. M. 
(S.P.C.K.),—Die Wahrheit, by C. Schrempf, 
Vol. I. (Stuttgart, Hauff),—Zur Entstehung und 
urspriinglichen Bedeutung des LEphorats in 
Sparta, by Dr. E. von Stern (Berlin, Calvary), 
—and Histoire de lV Alimentation, by L. Bour- 
deau (Paris, Alean). Among New Editions we 
have Servants and Masters: the Law of Disputes, 
Rights, and Remedies in Plain Language, by a 
Barrister (Cox),—The First Four Books of Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis, with Notes, edited by W. W. 
Goodwin and J. W. White (Boston, U.S., Ginn), 
—Judas Maccabeus and the Jewish War of Inde- 
pendence, by C. R. Conder (Watt), —The Local 
Examination History, by R. 8S. Pringle, LL.D. 
(J. Heywood),—Recollections of Dr. John Brown, 
by A. Peddie (Oliphant & Co.),—Game Birds 
and Shooting-Sketches, by J. G. Millais (Sotheran), 
—The Laboratory Guide for Agricultural Stu- 
dents, by A. H. Church (Gurney & Jackson),— 
Jarrold’s Illustrated Guides to Southwold and 
Hunstanton, by Dr. J. E. Taylor (Jarrold),— 
The Formation of Christendom, by T. W. Allies 
(Burns & Oates),—The Pilgrim’s Progress, by J. 
Bunyan (S.S.U.),—Dark, by Mrs. 8. Batson 
(Smith & Elder),—Beautiful Joe, by M. Saun- 
ders (Jarrold),—Our Village, by Miss Mitford ; 
The Children of the New Forest, by Capt. 
Marryat (Blackie),—The Harlequin Opal, by F. 
Hume (Allen & Co.),—Sforza: a Story of Milan, 
by W. W. Astor (Ward & Downey),—A Seventh 
Child, by J. S. Winter (F. V. White),—Poppy- 
Land, by C. Scott (Jarrold),—The Private Life 
of an Eminent Politician, by E. Rod (Allen & 
Co.),—Letters of Edward Fitzgerald, 2 vols. 
(Macmillan),—and The Irish Literary Revival, 
by W. P. Ryan (Ward & Downey). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Dyer’s (Rev. A. S.) Psalm Mosaics, Commentary on the 
Psalms, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Expository Times (The), ed. by Rev. J. Hastings, Vol. 5, 7/6 
Fifty-two Lessons for Teachers on Church Truths; on the 
Gospels, by a Clergyman, 8vo. 2/ each, net. 
Oracles (The) ascribed to Matthew by Papias of Hierapolis, 
a Contribution to the Criticism of the New Testament, 6/ 
Law, 
Harris’s (E.) A Synopsis of New Estate Duty, royal 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Mercier’s (C.) Lunacy Law by Medical Men, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
McCurdy’s (J. F.) History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
8vo. 14/ net, cl. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Chaucer’s Works, ed. by W. W. Skeat, Vol. 4, demy 8vo. 16/ 
Gillett’s (E. E.) A Christmas Tale, and other Poems, 2/6 cl. 
Idylls to the Dawn, 12mo. 3/ net, cl. 
Inglisfield’s (W.) Queen Elizabeth and Earl Leicester, a 
Drama in Five Acts, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Innes’s (A. D.) Verse Translation from Greek and Latin 
Poets, large post: 8vo. 5/ net. 
Sakoontala, an Indian Drama, translated by Sir M. M. 
Williams, cr. &vo. 5/ cl. 
Tomlinson’s (C.) Dante, Beatrice, and the Divine Comedy, 
cr. 8vo. 2/€ cl. 
Williams's (W. P.) Poems in Pink, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Besant’s (W.) London, cheap edition, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Fishwick’s (Lieut.-Col. H.) A History of Lancashire, 8vo. 7/6 
Macaulay’s Addison, edited by C. Sheldon, er. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Musgrave’s (C. A.) German History, a Short Review of the 
Principal Facts, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. limp. 
Wiel’s (A.) Venice, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. (Story of the Nations.) 
Williams (Roger), the Pioneer of Religious Liberty, by O. S. 
Straus, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 


Geography and Travel, 
Cowper’s (F.) Sailing Tours, Guide to the Cruising Waters 
of the English Coast, Brittany, &c., Part 3, cr. 8vo. 7/6 
Philology. 
Hall’s (J. R. C.) A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 15/ cl. 
Intelligent Spelling, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Orations of Isocrates, translated by J. H. Freese, Vol. 1, 5/ 
Taciti (C.) Annalium ab Excessu Divi Augusti Libri, by H. 
Furneaux, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Science. 
Colson’s (C.) Notes on Docks and Dock Construction, 21/ net. 
Cooke's (M. C.) Edible and Poisonous Mushrooms, 8vo. 3/6 
Hamilton’s (D. I.) A Text-Book of Pathology, Vol. 2, Parts 1 
and 2, 8vo. 15/ each, net, cl. 
Mathew’s (Rev. M. A.) The Birds of Pembrokeshire and its 
Islands, illustrated, demy 8vo. 10/6 net, cl. 
Milner’s (G.) Studies of Nature on the Coast of Arran, 
cr. 8vo. 6/6 net, cl. 
Small’s (E. W.) The Earth, an Introduction to the Study of 
Inorganic Nature, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 


General Literature. 
Allen’s (G.) At Market Value, 2 vols. er. 8vo. 10/ cl. 
Barr’s (R.) The Face and the Mask, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Black’s (W.) Highland Cousins, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Bramston’s (M.) Their Father’s Wrong, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 





Brave Translun Things, selected from Be 
A. B. reer) 18mo. 3/6 cl. nm Jonson by 

Burns’s (D.) The"May Queen, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net, cl. 

Crellin’s (H. N.) Romances of the Old Seraglio, er. 80. 3/6] 


Debenham’s (M. H.) The Mavis and the Merlin, er. 8yo, 2/el 

Gontcharoff’s (I.) A Common Story, a Novel, cr. 8v0. 2/6 swa, 

Green Carnation (The), cr. 8vo. 2/6 net, swd. 

Hatton’s (J.) Under the Great Seal, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds, 

Hope’s (A.) Half a Hero, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Jeune’s (Lady) Lesser Questions, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Lee’s (M. and C.) Miss Coventry’s Maid, cr. 8vo. 2/6 ct, 

Macequoid’s (K. S.) In an Orchard, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Monk’s (T.) An Altar of Earth, cr. 8vo. 2/6 swd. 

My Book of Travel Stories; My Book of the Sea; My Book 
of Adventures, cr. 8vo. 2/ each, cl. 

Salwey’s (R. E.) Ventured in Vain, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl, 

Scott’s (H. T.) Autograph Collecting, cr. &vo. 7/6 cl. 

Slater’s (R. M.) What Shall Baby’s Name Be? 32mo. 2/6 ¢] 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (L.) The Ebb Tide, a Trio 
and Quartette, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

To-day, Vol. 3, 4to. 3/6 cl. 

Under Lochnagar, edited by R. A. Profeit, large 4to. 12/6 ¢), 

Yonge’s (C. M.) The Cook and the Captive, er. 8vo, 3/6 cl, 

Yorke’s (C.) A Record of Discords, a Novel, cr. 8vo, 3/6 cl, 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Analecta Hymnica Medii Zvi,ed.G. M. Dreves, Vol. 18, 8m, 
Fine Art. 
Diebl (C.); L’Art byzantin dans l’Italie méridionale, 15fr, 
Molinier (E.): Benvenuto Cellini, 3fr. 50. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Mendés (C.): Les Idylles galantes, 3fr. 50. 
Noel (E.): Les Cent Jours, Drame historique, 7fr. 50, 
History and Biography. 
De Flers (Marquis): Le Comte de Paris, 8fr. 
Séché (L.): Joachim du Bellay, 5fr. 
Philology. 
Corpus yey yee Latinarum, Vol. 8, Part 2, ed. R, 
Cagnat et J. Schmidt, 22m. 
Delitzsch (F.): Assyrisches Handwérterbuch, Part 1, 14m, 
Berichte u. Arbeiten aus der Universitits-Frauenklinik zu 
Dorpat, ed. O. Kiistner, 24m. 
Friedmann (M.): Ub. den Wahn, eine klinisch-psycholog, 
Untersuchung, 8m. 
= (P. G.): Die Histopathologie der Hautkrankheiten, 
m. 


General Literature. 
—neee et Gers (P.): Au Régiment en Escadre 
6 


r. 

Grille et Faleconnet: Les Arts militaires aux Etats-Unis et 
a wi pg de Chicago, 35fr. 

Vuitton (L.): Le Voyage, 15fr. 








CHATTAFIN. 
My orchard blooms with high September light, 
Opal and topaz star the burning grass; 
The hedgerow-fluted meadows climb the height, 
And into gulfs of silver’d azure pass ; 
The glittering hawk-weed turns to golden glass 
The dew’d enamel of the rough pale field ; 
With laden boughs, a lichen-hoary mass, 
Rolls the arch’d canopy of autumn’s yield, 
And hides a liquid gloom beneath its leafy shield, 


Come to me now, while all the winds are dumb, 
And, floating in this earthly hyaline, 
Bring me no whisper of the harsh world’s hum, 
But, with an indolence attuned to mine, 
Pass to my soul the thoughts that wave in 
thine ; 
Like those twin brooks that stir our field below 
Whose sparkles meet in music, they divine 
No first nor second place, but all they know 
Is that with doubled strength they seaward leap 
and flow. 


Come to me now; come from the mart of men, 
To this monastic court of apple-trees, 

See, the grey heron rises from the fen, 
And mark ! his slower mate by long degrees 
Follows and flaps to stiller shades than these; 

They wing their lonesome meditative way 
To some hush’d elbow of the reedy leas ; 

O let us lose ourselves in flight, as they 

Their hearts’ sequestered law thus tenderly obey. 


Here all is gained we waste our lives demanding ; 
Here all things meet that, feverish, we pursue; 
The peace of God that passeth understanding 
Falls on this place, and like a chrism of dew, 
Without a murmur, steeps us thro’ and thro’; 
Here hopes are pure, and aims are cool and high; 
Here Pisgah-glints of Heaven may greet out 
view ; 
O come and in green light of glory lie, 
And talk of song and death, without or flush or 
sigh, EDMUND GOSSE. 








THE CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 
(Second Notice.) . 
Resumrne the account of Section I. (India) 
broken off in last week’s letter, it may be no 
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that this section, presided over by a represen- | 


tative of England (Lord Reay), and otherwise of 

special interest to English readers, has been 

amongst the largest and best attended, and that 

in spite of the subdivision into India proper (I.) 

and I. bis (Linguistique et Langues Aryennes). 

Among the more important papers not already 

described may be mentioned Dr. H. Olden- 

berg’s short but suggestive communication on 

Vedic mythology, a subject on which he is just 

issuing a larger work. 

Prof. von Schroeder dealt with the criticism 

of the Kathaka, a recension of the Black Yajur- 

yeda, in which he has been doing most import- 
ant work. The MS. of the work recently found 
by Dr. Stein in Kashmir has been of the 
test assistance, and has enabled Dr. von 
hroeder to recognize in the text several 

allusions to the work in the sétras of Panini. 
Dr. Deussen gave a short account of his forth- 
coming ‘ History of Philosophy,’ of which some 
notice was also given at the London Congress. 
Prof. Leumann gave an exposition of the 
Avas'yaka, an important Jain text, which he 
proposes to publish by subscription in fac- 
simile. A short paper was read by Dr. Pfungst 
on ‘Esoteric Buddhism,’ which was denounced 
onall sides as ‘‘ein vollstindiger Schwindel ”; 
but the section declined to vote a formal resolu- 
tion on a subject so far beneath the cognizance 
of scholars. An important resolution was carried 
recommending measures for the preservation 
of the As’oka inscriptions to the Government 
of India. Count de Gubernatis touched on 
some interesting points of influence on Dante, 
and M. Sylvain Lévi proposed several new 
renderings of the Harsha-canta and of Hiouen 
Thsang from Chinese sources. 

In Section I. bis (Aryan Linguistics), presided 
over by Signor Ascoli, much interesting dis- 
cussion was provoked by a paper from the Vice- 
President, Prof. Johannes Schmidt, contesting 
the existence of r, 1, m, and n syllabic in the 
original Indo-European. Most of the remaining 
papers hardly fell within the domain of Oriental 
studies, but some useful contributions to San- 
skrit criticism were made by Profs. Leumann 
and Wackernagel. 

In Section II. (Semitic, non-Musulman) much 
interest was excited by the presentation by Dr. 
Bullinger of a copy of the new Bible just com- 
pleted by Dr. Ginsburg on a critical and Masso- 
retic basis. Mrs. Lewis gave an account of her 
discovery of two Syriac lectionaries on Mount 
Sinai. M. Halévy maintained the importance 
of Assyriological research in connexion with 
sound Biblical criticism. 

In Section III. (Musulman Languages) the 
proceedings commenced with a special mention 
of the loss of Prof. Robertson Smith, made by 
Prof. Goldziher ; and the same scholar gave ina 
subsequent meeting some important notes on 
early Arabic poetry. Prof. D. Margoliouth 
described the correspondence of Ibn-al-Athir, 
preserved at the Bodleian. Notes were given 
of Dr. Glaser’s recent discoveries in Arabia, 
and a valuable paper was read by Dr. Horn on 
his discoveries in Persian and Turkish in the 
Vatican Library. Dr. Seybold discoursed on 
the language of the Arabs at Granada, pointing 
how much work still remained to be done for 
the accurate study of the Moorish régime in 
—. 

Section IV. (Egypt) the chief papers were 
from Prof. Piehl pat” beet ony Laisogieniey, 
and from Drs. Hess and Krall on a demotic 
Work discovered in the Rainer collection. 
Much interest was likewise excited by the 
teport from M. de Morgan of his discoveries in 


pt. 
In Section V. (the Far East) a huge rubbing 
of an inscription in six languages, found to the 
north of Peking, was exhibited by M. Chavannes. 
Dr. J. P. N. Land gave a paper on the music 
of Java, which seems to show a curious analogy 
to the elements from which counterpoint was 


is very different. Surgeon-Major Waddell’s 
paper on the mystery-play of the Tibetan lamas 


was read for him, and an important paper was | 


given by Dr. Radlov on his discoveries and 
readings of inscriptions from Central Asia, near 
Lake Baikal. The President (Prof. Schlegel) 
gave a paper, to which the lady associates of the 
Congress were specially invited, ‘On Woman in 
Chinese Society.’ 
The remaining sections (V. Greece and the 
East, VI. Geography and Ethnography) were 
not largely attended. The latter was presided 
over by Prof. A. Vambéry and Prince Roland 
Bonaparte. 
The social arrangements were all that could 
be desired. All the members were entertained 
by the President and by several other residents 
in the neighbourhood at garden parties. The re- 
ception committee, amongst whom MM. Oltra- 
mare, Gautier, and van Berchem were pre-eminent 
in courteous attention, also arranged a tour on 
the lake, a banquet, and several other recep- 
tions. The Congress has been well attended, 
the attendance from France being especially 
full and representative—a circumstance which 
seems the more appropriate as the next Con- 
gress is to take place in the city where these 
gatherings originated, Paris. B. 














SENOR FERNANDEZ-GUERRA Y ORBE. 


By the death of Seifior D. Aureliano Fer- 
ndndez-Guerra y Orbe, Spain loses a considerable 
man of letters, an excellent critic, and a distin- 
guished archeologist. Born at Granada on 
June 16th, 1816, educated in Madrid at the 
Colegio de Garriga, Ferndndez-Guerra studied 
law at the University of Granada, where in his 
twenty-seventh year he was appointed to the 
Chair of Spanish Literature and History. His 
first essays were in the direction of lyric poetry 
and the romantic drama. Three of his plays, 
published between 1839 and 1842, are still read: 
‘La Pena delos Enamorados,’ ‘ La Hija de Cer- 
vantes,’ and ‘ Alonso Cano 6 la Torre del Oro.’ 
His real strength lay in the direction of historical 
and literary research, and his knowledge of 
seventeenth century literature was almost un- 
rivalled. His best-known, if not his best, work 
is his edition of the ‘ Obras’ of Quevedo, which 
form the twenty-third and forty-eighth volumes 
of the ‘‘ Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles,” and 
it is much to be regretted that the final volume 
of Quevedo should have been entrusted to 
another—and much inferior—hand. From 1856 
to the revolution of 1868 he acted as secretary 
to the Council of Public Instruction, and in 1884 
he was nominated Director-General of that body 
—a post which he shortly afterwards resigned. 
As an archeologist, his researches have been 
highly rated by judges as competent as Hiibner. 
His contributions .to Dorregaray’s elaborate 
‘Historia de las érdenes de Caballeria y de las 
Condecoraciones Espajiolas’ (Madrid, 1864) are 
marked by the writer’s characteristic precision 
and learning. But his greatest achievement— 
a masterpiece of destructive criticism — is his 
demonstration of the unauthenticity of the 
famous ‘ Fuero de Avilés,’ which, till the pub- 
lication of Ferndndez-Guerra’s treatise in 1865, 
had been almost unquestioningly accepted by 
experts like Gonzdlez Llanos, Ticknor, and 
Seiior Gayangos. Ferndndez-Guerra was elected 
to the Spanish Academy in January, 1856, and 
became librarian to that corporation in 1872. 
His last years were full of labour and of honour. 








BISHOP ANDREWES’S FORM FOR THE CON- 
SECRATION OF A CHURCH. 
August 19, 1894. 
In reviewing my ‘ Life of Laud’ your critic 
states that if I had shown ‘‘ the real origin ” of 
Bishop Andrewes’s form for the consecration 
of a church I should ‘‘have rendered a real 
service.” Will you now permit me to supply 


| had lately been revised (in 1596)—for Andre wes's 

form has the following things in common with 
it: the Litany of the Saints, minus the invoca- 
tions at the beginning; portions of Psalm xxiv.; 
portions of the twenty-eighth chapter of Genesis; 
portions of the sixth chapter of 2 Chronicles ; 
portions of the second chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel ; the whole of Psalm cxxii.; the whole 
of Psalm Ixxxiv.; a long address, although not 
in the same words, tracing the history of 
churches through the Tabernacle of Moses, the 
Temple of Solomon, and the houses of prayer 
of the early Christians ; a formal questioning 
of the founder by the bishop ; and the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist at the conclusion of the 
consecration. 

I admit the possibility that these may be 
coincidences ; but, if so, they are of an extra- 
ordinary nature ; [ also admit that the common 
factors are not arranged in the same order in 
each form, and that there is a great deal in 
either which is absent from the other; but 
much the same might be said in comparing the 
Anglican Order of Holy Communion, Matins, 
and Evensong with the Catholic Missal and 
Breviary. May I, therefore, respectfully sub- 
mit that Andrewes’s form for the consecration 
of a church, accompanied by the ceremonies 
said by Rushworth to have been used by Laud, 
was ‘‘ something of an adaptation of the Roman 
Ritual” ? THe AUTHOR OF 

‘A Lire or ArcHBISHOP Laub.’ 


*,* In his letter ‘‘A Recusant” repeats 
the wholly untenable assertion made in his 
‘Life of Laud’ as to the derivation of 
Andrewes's ‘‘ form of consecration of a church ” 
from the Roman ritual. He has the less 
grounds of excuse for so doing because (1) in 
order to find points of resemblance he must 
have carefully compared the two forms, and 
such comparisons could only elicit the utterly 
irreconcilable difference of tone and contents ; 
(2) while pretending to account only for the 
origin of Andrewes’s form, he has mixed together 
that form with certain ceremonies charged upon 
Laud, but repudiated by him—apparently to 
increase the number of fortuitous coincidences. 
The Litany of the Saints does not occur in 
Andrewes's form ; and in the passages of Scrip- 
ture quoted there is not a single point at which 
the two forms touch each other. The ‘‘address” 
of which ‘‘ A Recusant” speaks is in Andrewes’s 
form not an address, but a prayer to God to 





honour His new dwelling-place ; in the Roman 
form it is an address to the people extolling 
the function of the Church in the performance 
of the consecration. There is no point of simi- 
larity between them in word, or sentence, or 
matter, or general bearing. Indeed, throughout 
the whole of the two forms there is no trace of 
derivation. ‘‘A Recusant” hasentirely missed the 
force of the criticism of his work. These are 
not the days to revive controversies for the sake 
of imposing on ignorance. There is a genuine 
historic spirit abroad, as latitudinarian in sym- 
pathy as it is wide in philosophic grasp and 
searching in analysis and verification. Perhaps 
some wider-horizoned member of ‘‘A Recu- 
sant’s”” Church may yet give us the life of Laud 
from the Catholic side and sources which we 
should so warmly welcome. 








THE AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. BELL’s announcements include :—In 
Bohn’s Libraries: ‘ Hawthorne’s Works,’ 
Vol. IV., containing ‘Mosses from an Old 
Manse,’—‘ The Orations of Isocrates,’ Vol. I., 
translated by J. H. Freese,—‘The Works of 
Virgil,’ translated by A. Hamilton Bryce,—‘ A 
Handbook to the Ruins of Old Rome,’ by the 
Rev. Robert Burn, with illustrations, maps, 
and plans,—-and a new edition of ‘Robert 
Southey : the Story of his Life written in his 
Letters,’ edited by John Dennis. In History, 
&c.: Gregorovius’s ‘History of the City of 





the omission? I venture to think that its origin 





developed in the West, though the tonal basis 


was the Roman Pontifical—which, by the way, 


Rome in the Middle Ages,’ Vols. I. and IL, 
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translated by Mrs. Hamilton,—‘ The Diary of 
Samuel Pepys,’ edited by H. B. Wheatley, 
Vol. V.,—‘The British Fleet: the Growth, 
Achievements, and Duties of the Navy of the 
Empire,’ by Commander Robinson, R.N., illus- 
trated,—and ‘The Age of Pope,’ by John 
Dennis, being the first volume of the ‘‘ Hand- 
books of English Literature,” edited by Prof. 
Hales. In Poetry and Fiction: ‘Amygdala: a 
Tale of the Greek Revolution,’ by Mrs. Ed- 
monds, — ‘Uncle Peter’s Riddle,’ a story for 
children, by Miss E. K. Sanders, illustrated, — 
‘Life and Death,’ poems by the Rev. Marcus 
S. C. Rickards,—and a new edition of ‘ Eros and 
Psyche,’ by Robert Bridges. In Educational 
Literature : the second part (completing Vol. I.) 
of the ‘Corpus Poetarum Latinorum,’ edited 
by J. P. Postgate,—‘ Livy, Book VI.,’ edited 
by E. S. Weymouth and G. F. Hamilton,—in 
the ‘‘ Public School Series,” a new edition of 
‘Plato’s Gorgias,’ edited by the late Dr. W. H. 
Thompson,—in ‘‘ Bell’s Classical Translations ”: 
*Cicero’s Friendship and Old Age,’ translated 
by G. H. Wells ; and ‘ Livy, Book IX.,’ trans- 
lated by Francis Storr,—in ‘‘ Bell’s English 
Classics”: ‘Johnson’s Life of Milton’ and 
‘Johnson’s Life of Dryden,’ both edited by F. 
Ryland ; ‘ Milton’s Paradise Lost,’ Books I. and 
II., and Books III. and IV., edited by R. G. 
Oxenham ; ‘Selections from Chaucer,’ by J. B. 
Bilderbeck ; and ‘Goldsmith’s Good-Natured 
Man and She Stoops to Conquer,’ by K. 
Deighton,—and ‘ Arithmetic for the Standards,’ 
by Charles Pendlebury and W. S. Beard. 
Messrs. Bell’s other publications include, in 
the ‘‘All-England Series,” ‘Dancing,’ by 
Edward Scott, illustrated, in the ‘‘ Club 
Series,” ‘Chess Openings,’ by Isidor Guns- 


berg,—‘Cotton Weaving,’ by R. Marsden, 
illustrated,—and an authorized abridgment of 
‘Webster’s International Dictionary,’ entitled 
‘ Webster’s Brief International Dictionary.’ 
Messrs. A. & C. Black’s new books include 


‘The Life of Christ as represented in Art,’ by 
Frederic W. Farrar, D.D.,—‘ Introduction to 
the Book of Isaiah,’ by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
—a second edition of ‘The Religion of the 
Semites : the Fundamental Institutions,’ by the 
late W. Robertson Smith,—‘ Syriac Literature,’ 
by the late William Wright,—‘ Landmarks of 
Church History,’ by Henry Cowan,—‘ Monism ; 
or, the Confession of Faith of a Man of Science,’ 
by Prof. Ernst Haeckel, translated from the 
German by J. D. F. Gilchrist,—‘ Historical 
Progress and Ideal Socialism,’ by J. Shield 
Nicholson, —‘ The Senile Heart : its Symptoms, 
Sequel, and Treatment,’ by George William 
Balfour, M.D.,—the last part of the ‘ Dictionary 
of Birds,’ by Prof. Newton,—‘ Dated Book- 
lates (Ex-Libris),’ by Walter Hamilton,—‘ The 

rocesses for the Production of Ex-Libris,’ by 
John Vinycomb, M.R.I.A.,—‘The Post in 
Grant and Farm,’ by J. Wilson Hyde,— 
‘London up to Date,’ by George Augustus 
Sala,—‘ Poste Restante,’ by C. Y. Hargreaves, 
3 vols.,—‘ John Darker,’ by Aubrey Lee, 3 vols., 
—‘A Romance of Dijon,’ by M. Betham- 
Edwards,—‘ My Indian Summer,’ by Princess 
Altieri, translated by Agnes Euan Smith,—and 
the ‘Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott,’ 
edited by Andrew Lang, 2 vols. (uniform with 
the Dryburgh edition). 

Messrs. Methuen’s announcements include 
‘Ballads,’ by Rudyard Kipling,—‘ English 
Lyrics,’ selected and edited by W. E. Henley, 
—‘The Golden Pomp : a Procession of English 
Lyrics from Surrey to Shirley,’ arranged by 
A. T. Quiller Couch, — ‘Lyra Sacra: an 
Anthology of Sacred Verse,’ edited by H. C. 
Beeching,—‘An Anthology of Irish Verse,’ 
edited by W. B. Yeats,—‘A Book of Fairy 
Tales,’ retold by S. Baring-Gould, illustrated by 
Arthur J. Gaskin,—‘ A Book of Nursery Songs 
and Rhymes,’ edited by S. Baring-Gould, illus- 
trated,—‘ A Book of Christmas Verse,’ edited 
by H. C. Beeching, illustrated by Walter 
Crane,—‘The Battle of the Frogs and Mice,’ 





translated by Jane Barlow, and pictured by 
F. D. Bedford,—‘The Imitation of Christ,’ 
with an introduction by Archdeacon Farrar, 
illustrated by C. M. Gere,—Keble’s ‘ Christian 
Year,’ with an introduction by W. Lock, illus- 
trated by R. Anning Bell,—a new edition, in 
seven volumes, of ‘The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,’ edited by J. B. Bury,—‘A 
History of Egypt from the Earliest Times to 
the Hyksos,’ by W. M. Flinders Petrie, fully 
illustrated, to be completed in six volumes,— 
‘Egyptian Decorative Art,’ by the same, —‘ Egyp- 
tian Tales,’ edited by Mr. Petrie, illustrated,— 
‘English Seamen (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish),’ by Robert Southey, edited 
by David Hannay,—‘ John Ruskin: a Study,’ by 
Charles Waldstein,—‘ A Book of English Prose,’ 
collected by W. E. Henley and Charles Whibley, 
—‘The Early Life of William Ewart Gladstone,’ 
by A. F. Robbins, —‘The Deserts of South 
Central France,’ by 8. Baring-Gould, illustrated, 
—‘A Garland of Country Song,’ English folk- 
songs with their traditional melodies, collected 
and arranged by S. Baring-Gould and H. Fleet- 
wood Sheppard,— ‘The French Riviera,’ by 
Mrs. Oliphant and F. R. Oliphant, with illus- 
trations and maps,—‘ British Battles,’ by H. B. 
George, — ‘The Pianoforte Sonata: its Origin 
and Development,’ by J. 8. Shedlock,—‘ Eng- 
lish Local Government,’ by E. Jenks,—‘A 
Primer of Tennyson,’ by W. M. Dixon,—‘ The 
Age of the Condottieri: a Short History of 
Italy from 1409 to 1530,’ by Oscar Browning, — 
two new volumes in ‘‘ Leaders of Religion” : 
‘Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester,’ by 
R. L. Ottley; and ‘St. Augustine of Canter- 
bury,’ by E. L. Cutts,—four new volumes 
of ‘‘Classical Translations”: ‘Lucian: Six 
Dialogues,’ translated by S. T. Irwin; 
‘Sophocles: Electra and Ajax,’ translated by 
E. D. A. Morshead ; ‘Tacitus: Agricola and 
Germania,’ translated by R. B. Townshend ; 
and ‘Cicero: Select Orations,’ translated by 
H. E. D. Blakiston,—two new volumes of 
the ‘‘ University Extension Series”: ‘The 
Earth: an Introduction to Physiography,’ by 
Evan Small ; and ‘Insect Life,’ by F. W. Theo- 
bald, illustrated,—and a new volume of “‘ Social 
Questions of To-day”: ‘Women’s Work,’ by 
Lady Dilke, Miss Bulley, and Miss Whitley. 
In fiction they announce ‘ Kitty Alone,’ by S. 
Baring-Gould,—‘ Matthew Austin,’ by W. E. 
Norris,—‘ The Trail of the Sword,’ by Gilbert 
Parker,—‘ The God in the Car,’ by Anthony 
Hope,—‘ This Man’s Dominion,’ by the author 
of ‘A High Little World,’—‘ Round the Red 
Lamp,’ by A. Conan Doyle,—‘In the Midst of 
Alarms,’ by Robert Barr,—‘ Subject to Vanity,’ 
by Margaret Benson,—‘ Aut Diabolus aut Nihil, 
and other Stories,’ by X. L.,—‘ Lizerunt, and 
other East-End Idylls,’ by Arthur Morrison,— 
and ‘The Coming of Cuculain,’ by Standish 
O’Grady. 

Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co.’s announcements 
include: —In Philosophy: ‘Thoughts and 
Aspirations of the Ages: Extracts in Prose and 
Verse from the great Religious Books of the 
World,’ edited by Dr. W. C. Coupland,—three 
volumes of the “Library of Philosophy”: 
‘ Natural Rights : a Criticism of some Political 
and Ethical Conceptions,’ by David G. Ritchie ; 
‘The Principles of Psychology,’ by G. F. Stout; 
and Sigwart’s ‘Logic, translated by Helen Dendy, 
2 vols.,—‘ Ethical Discourses,’ by Leslie Stephen, 
—and ‘Spiritism: the Keystone of Chris- 
tianity,’ by A. M. Clerk (Mrs. Godfrey Clerk). 
In History, Geography, Travel, &c.: ‘Greek 
Constitutional Antiquities,’ by Dr. Gilbert, 
translated by E. Nicklin,—‘ Annals of the Eng- 
lish Peasantry,’ by Russell M. Garnier, 2 vols., 
—‘ Records of the Hole Crafte and Fellowship 
of Masons, with a Chronicle of the History of 
the Worshipful Company of Masons of the City 
of London,’ by Edward Conder, jun.,—‘ Mr. 
Picket Pin and his Friends: a Sketch of the 
Red Indian at Home,’ by Price Collier, illus- 
trated, and the ‘‘Social England Series,” 





edited by Kenelm D. Cotes, of which the follow. 
ing volumes are already arranged for: ‘ Intro. 
duction to the Social History of England,’ by 
the editor; ‘Chivalry,’ by F. W. Cornish - 
‘Troubadours and Courts of Love,’ by J. F. 
Rowbotham ; ‘The Fine Arts,’ by G. Baldwin 
Brown ; ‘The English Manor,’ by Prof. Vino. 
gradoff; ‘The King’s Peace: a Historica} 
Sketch of the English Law Courts,’ by F, A, 
Inderwick, Q.C.; and ‘ The Evolution of House. 
hold Implements,’ by Henry Balfour. In Belles. 
Lettres and Art : ‘George Romney and his Art,’ 
by Hilda Gamlin, illustrated, —‘ Prose Treatises 
of Richard Rolle of Hampole,’ edited by Dr, 
Carl Horstmann, forming the first volume of 
the ‘Old English Library,” —the First Sup. 

lement to ‘The Best Books,’ — ‘Leigh 

unt,’ by R. Brimley Johnson (‘ Dilettante 
Library”), — ‘Concordance to the Poetical 
Works of Milton,’ by the late John Bradshaw, 
—‘ Randolph, Lord de Vere, and other Poems,’ 
by the Rev. James Bownes,—‘ Vox Amoris 
Dei, and other Poems,’ by Francis Osmaston,— 
and ‘Angeline, and other Poems,’ by Farel 
V. C. Serjeant. In Social Economics and 
Politics : ‘The Social Side of the Reformation,’ 
by E. Belfort Bax,—‘ Socialism : an Examina- 
tion of its Nature, its Strength, and its Weak- 
ness, with Suggestions for Social Reform,’ by 
Richard T. Ely,—‘Social Science and Social 
Schemes,’ by James McClelland,—‘ Workers 
on their Industries,’ a series of addresses de- 
livered before the South Place Ethical Society, 
—‘ Three Months as a Factory Hand,’ by Paul 
Gohre, translated by Richard T. Ely,—‘ Mora- 
vian and Silesian Miners,’ by Dr. Benno Kar- 
peles,—and in the ‘‘Social Science Series”: 
‘Catholic Socialism,’ by Dr. Nitti, translated 
by M. Killea, with a preface by D. G. 
Ritchie, M.A.; ‘The Progress and Prospects 
of Political Economy,’ by Prof. J. K. Ingram, 
LL.D.; ‘ University Extension,’ by Dr. M. E. 
Sadler; ‘Social Studies,’ by Prof. Mavor; 
‘Darwinism and Race Progress,’ by John Berry 
Haycraft ; ‘A History of Tithes,’ by the Rev. 
H. W. Clarke; and ‘Suicide and Insanity,’ 
by J. K. Strahan, M.D. Their educational 
works include: ‘Concise Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary for the Use of Students,’ by J. R. 
Clark Hall,—‘A Student’s Text-Book of 
Universal History,’ by Dr. Emil Reich, — 
‘Progress in Language,’ with special reference. 
to English, by Otto Jespersen, — ‘ Friedrich 
Froebel, and the Development of his Educational 
Ideas in his Life,’ by Dr. Hanschmann, trans- 
lated by Fanny Franks, —‘ Seyffert’s Dictionary 
of Classical Antiquities,’ edited by the late 
Henry Nettleship and J. E. Sandys, school 
edition, revised,—‘German History,’ by C. 
Abel-Musgrave,—Hartmann’s ‘ Der arme Hein- 
rich,’ edited by Dr. J. G. Robertson, —two new 
volumes of ‘‘Sonnenschein’s School Authors ”: 
Storm’s ‘Immensee,’ edited by Dr. J. G. 
Robertson ; and ‘Select Readings in French 
Prose and Verse,’ edited by V. Oger,—and 
four volumes in the ‘Parallel Grammar Series”: 
‘Greek Syntax,’ by E. A. Sonnenschein; 
‘First Greek Reader and Writer,’ by J. E. 
Sandys ; ‘Third German Reader and Writer,’ 
by Georg Fiedler, Ph.D.; and ‘Fourth French 
Reader and Writer,’ by H. E. Berthon. Among 
Fiction and Gift-Books : ‘ The French Prisoner: 
a Romance of Dartmcor and the Western Seas,’ 
by Thomas A. Pinkerton,—‘ The Member for 
Workshire ; or, Church and State,’ by Thomas 
Aspden,—‘ Woodside, Burnside, Hillside, and 
Marsh,’ by J. W. Tutt, illustrated,—and ‘A 
Narrow, Narrow World,’ by Edith Carrington, 
illustrated. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will issue the following - 
In Belles-Lettres: ‘The History of Florence 
for the First Two Centuries: the Origin of ithe 
City and the Constitution of the Republic,’ by 
Prof. Pasquale Villari, translated by Madame 
Linda Villari, illustrated,‘ The Crusades,’ by 
Mr. T. A. Archer and Mr. C. L. Kingsford, 
illustrated (‘‘ The Story of the Nations ”),—‘A 
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i History of the English People: from 
ee Onieine to The Renaissance,’ by M. J. J. 
Jusserand,—the third volume of ‘The Revolu- 
tion and the Empire,’ being the memoirs of 
Chancellor Pasquier, translated by Mr. Charles 
Emile Roche (with portraits),—‘ Charles Brad- 
laugh : a Record of his Life and Work,’ by his 
daughter, Mrs. Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner, 
9 yols., illustrated, — ‘Abraham Lincoln : his 
Speeches, Letters, State Papers, and Miscel- 
laneous Writings,’ edited by Messrs, John G. 
Nicolay and John Hay,—‘ Memoirs of a Short 
Life : a Biographical Sketch of W. F. A. Gaus- 
sen, Translator of Potapenko’s Works,’ edited 
by Canon G. F. Browne, illustrated,—and ‘ An 
Encyclopedia of Proper Names’ (uniform 
with the ‘Century Dictionary’). In Travel: 
‘Travels and Studies in the Far East,’ by 
Mr. Henry Norman, illustrated,—the volume 
supplementary to ‘Climbing and Exploration in 
the Karakoram Himalayas,’ by Prof. W. M. Con- 
way, containing the scientific memoranda of the 
expedition by the author and various specialists, 
—‘In the Guiana Forest,’ by Mr. James Rod- 
way, illustrated,—‘The Mountains of Cali- 
fornia,’ by Mr. John Muir, illustrated,—and 
‘The Story of Australian Exploration,’ by Mr. 
R. Thynne, illustrated. In Poetry: ‘ Heart’s 
Ease ; or, Poems of Rest and Unrest,’ by Mr. 
Theodore Tilton,—‘ When Life is Young: a 
Book of Poems for Young People,’ by Mrs. 
Mary Mapes Dodge,—-‘ Five Books of Song,’ 
by Mr. R. W. Gilder, illustrated,—‘ My Friend,’ 
a sonnet sequence by Quex,—‘The Quest of 
Fire,’ by Miss Earle,—‘ The Vision of Piers the 
Plowman,’ done into modern prose with an 
introduction by Miss Kate M. Warren, with a 
preface by the Rey. Stopford A. Brooke,—‘ The 
Irish Song-Book,’ with original Irish airs, 
edited by Mr. Alfred Percival Graves 
(“The New Irish Library ”),—and in ‘‘ The 
Mermaid Series” the second and _ third 
volumes of the ‘ Best Plays’ of Ben Jonson. 
In Fiction: ‘The Lilac Sunbonnet,’ by the Rev. 
§. R. Crockett,—‘ Majesty,’ by Louis Couperus, 
translated by Mr. A. Teixeira de Mattos,—‘ The 
Devil’s Playground : a Story of the Wild North- 
West,’ by Mr. John Mackie,—‘ The Wish,’ by 
Hermann Sudermann, translated by Miss Lily 
Hinkel, with a biographical introduction by 
Miss Elizabeth Lee,—‘ The Mask o’ the Deil, 
and other Northumbrian Tales,’ by Mr. Howard 
Pease,—‘ Both Worlds Barred,’ by Mr. Sydney 
Kean,—‘A Fancy Sketch,’ by Mr. George 
Rivers,—‘ Mrs. Grand,’ by Mr. Papillon,— 
‘Gossip of the Caribbees: Sketches of Anglo- 
West Indian Life,’ by Mr. W. H. Trowbridge, 
—‘Our Town and some of its People,’ by 
Mr. John Menzies,—‘ A King of Dreams and 
Shadows,’ by Salik,—‘ Name this Child: a Story 
of Two,’ by Mr. Wilfrid Hugh Chesson,—‘ The 
Brownies around the World,’ written and illus- 
trated by Mr. Palmer Cox,—‘Topsys and 
Turvys (No. 2),’ by Mr. P. S. Newell, with 
coloured illustrations,—in ‘‘The Pseudonym 
library”: ‘A Husband of no Importance,’ by 
Rita; ‘Lesser’s Daughter,’ by Mrs. Alfred 
Dean ; and ‘ Helen,’ by Oswald Valentine,—in 
the ‘‘ Autonym Library ”: ‘ By Reef and Palm,’ 
by Mr. Louis Becke, with a preface by the Earl 
of Pembroke ; ‘A Bachelor Maid,’ by Mrs. 
Burton Harrison; and ‘The Play Actress,’ 
by S. R. Crockett,—and in ‘‘The Children’s 
library”: ‘The Magic Oak-Tree, and other 
Stories,’ by Knatchbull Hugessen (the late Lord 
Brabourne), illustrated ; and an adapted version 
of ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ with reproductions of 
the original illustrations by Cruikshank. Mr. 
Unwin will also issue ‘Furth in Field,’ by Mr. 
Hugh Haliburton, —‘The English Abroad : 
Sketches by an Australian Cousin,’ by Miss 

Gavan Duffy,—‘ Popular Sayings Dis- 
sected,’ by Mr. Wallace,—‘ The Brehon Laws,’ 
Mr. Laurence Ginnell,—and in ‘‘ The Re- 
former's Bookshelf”: ‘Nihilism as It Is,’ by 
Stepniak, translated by Madame Voynich, to 


MacNeill. 


Female Offender,’ by Prof. Lombroso, trans- 
lated by Miss Bella Duffy, and edited by Mr. 
Douglas Morrison; and ‘Our Juvenile Offen- 
ders,’ by Mr. Douglas Morrison. Among new 
editions are announced ‘The Tales of John 
Oliver Hobbes,’ now for the first time collected 
in one volume, with a portrait by Mr. Harold 
Spindler ; and an édition deluxe of ‘ The Stickit 
Minister,’ by the Rev. S. R. Crockett, with 
illustratious by Messrs. Ernest Waterlow, Joseph 
Pennell, Burn Murdoch, &c. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce the 
following books for the coming autumn season : 
‘The Sketch-Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent.,’ 
by Washington Irving, 2 vols., illustrated,— 
‘Holland and its People,’ by Edmondo de 
Amicis, translated by Caroline Tilton, illus- 
trated, —‘Spain and the Spaniards,’ by Edmondo 
de Amicis, translated by W. W. Cady, illus- 
trated,—‘ The Artificial Mother: a Marital 
Fantasy,’ by G. H. P., illustrated,—‘ American 
Song,’ a collection of representative American 
poems, edited by A. B. Simonds,—‘ Tales of a 
Traveller,’ by Washington Irving (the students’ 
edition), edited by W. Lyon Phelps,—‘ The 
Story of the Civil War,’ a concise account of 
the war in the United States of America be- 
tween 1861 and 1865, by John Codman Ropes, 
3 vols..—‘ The Life and Correspondence of 
Rufus King,’ edited by his grandson, Charles R. 
King, 5 vols.,—‘ The Empire of the Tzars and 
the Iussians,’ by Anatole Leroy - Beaulieu, 
translated by Z. A. Ragozin, 3 vols.,—‘ Oliver 
Cromwell: a History,’ by Samuel Harden 
Church, with portraits and plans of Marston 
Moor and Naseby,—‘ The Winning of the West,’ 
by Theodore Roosevelt: Vol. III., ‘The Found- 
ing of the Trans-Alleghany Commonwealths, 
1784-1790,’'—‘ The Life and Genius of Jacobo 
Robusti, called Tintoretto,’ by Frank Preston 
Stearns, illustrated,‘ Napoleon,’ by Alexandre 
Dumas, translated by John B. Larner,—in 
‘* Heroes of the Nations ”: ‘ Cicero and the Fall 
of the Roman Republic,’ by J. L. Strachan- 
Davidson ; ‘Prince Henry (the Navigator) of 
Portugal and the Age of Discovery in Europe,’ 
by C. R. Beazley; ‘Emperor Julian, the 
Philosopher, and the Struggle of Paganism 
against Christianity,’ by Miss Alice Gardner ; 
and ‘Louis XIV.,’ by Arthur Hassall,— 
‘Love and Shawl-Straps,’ by Annette Lucille 
Noble, with the collaboration of Pearl Coann, 
—‘ Miss Hurd : an Enigma,’ by Anna Katharine 
Green,—‘ Peak and Prairie, from a Colorado 
Sketch-Book,’ by Anna Fuller, —‘No Enemy 
(but Himself),’ by Elbert G. Hubbard, illus- 
trated,—‘ Iola, the Senator’s Daughter : a Story 
of Ancient Rome,’ by Mansfield L. Hillhouse, 
—‘Five Thousand Words Commonly Misspelled,’ 
by W. H. P. Phyfe,—‘The Southern States of 
the American Union : considered in their Rela- 
tion to the Constitution of the United States 
and to the resulting Union,’ by J. L. M. Curry, 
—‘The Egyptian Book of the Dead,’ edited by 
Charles H. S. Davis, illustrated from the Turin 
and the Louvre papyri,—‘ The IIs of the South: 
a Study of the Causes hostile to the General 
Prosperity of the Southern People,’ by Charles 
H. Otken,—‘ The Sphere of the State ; or, the 
People as a Body Politic, with Special Con- 
sideration of certain Present Problems,’ by 
Frank Sargent Hoffman, — ‘Diagnosis, Dif- 
ferential Diagnosis, and Treatment of Diseases 
of the Eye,’ by A. E. Adams, M.D.,—‘ James 
Henry Chapin : a Sketch of his Life and Work,’ 


Writings and Correspondence of Thomas Jeffer- 
son,’ edited by Paul Leicester Ford,—Vol. II. 
of ‘ Writings of Thomas Paine,’ edited by Mon- 
cure D. Conway,—‘Life of John Paterson, 


his great-grandson, Thomas Egleston,—‘ Maxi- 





Which is added ‘ Claims of the Russian Liberals,’ 


milian and Carlotta: a Story of Imperialism,’ 


by Mr. Felix Volkhovsky; and ‘The Sordid 

Origin of some Irish Peerages,’ by J. G. Swift , 
Furthermore, Mr. Unwin will com- | 
mence a ‘‘Criminology Series” with ‘The . 


by G. Sumner Weaver, — Vol. III. of ‘The | 


Major-General in the Revolutionary Army,’ by | 


by John M. Taylor,—‘ Studies of Medizeval Life 
and Literature,’ by E. T. McLaughlin, with 
introduction by J. R. Lounsbury, — ‘ Authors 
, and their Public in Ancient Times,’ by G. 
; Haven Putnam,—‘On and off the Saddle: 
| Characteristic Sights and Scenes from the Great 
| North-West to the Antilles,’ by Lispenard Rut- 
gers, illustrated,—‘ Common Sense applied to 
Woman Suffrage,’ by Mary Putnam-Jacobi,— 
‘The Life and Teachings of Jesus,’ by Arthur 
K. Rogers, — ‘ Joint - Metallism,’ by Anson 
Phelps Stokes,—‘ About Women: What Men 
have Said,’ compiled and arranged by Rose 
Porter,—and ‘Newton Booth, of California: his 
Speeches and Addresses,’ edited by Lauren C. 
Crane. 

Messrs. Wells Gardner & Co. are about to 
issue the following works: ‘ What is the Church? 
the Answer of the New Testament,’ by Canon 
Sanderson,—‘On the Art of writing Fiction,* 
containing contributions by W. E. Norris, S. 
Baring-Gould, L. B. Walford, and others,—‘ A 
Young Wife’s Ordeal,’ by Johanna von Woude, 
—‘A Garner of Gleanings, Grave and Gay,’ 
gathered by Lady Knightley of Fawsley,— 
‘The New Floreat: a Letter to an Eton Boy 
on the Social Question,’ by the Rev. the 
Hon. James G. Adderley,—‘ A Feast of Stories 
from Foreign Lands,’ by James F. Cobb, 
—‘Fairy Tales from Grimm,’ with intro- 
duction by S. Baring-Gould, illustrated by 
Gordon Browne,—‘ Madge’s Legacy,’—‘ Aylmer 
Court,’ by Henley I. Arden,—‘ John’s Lily,’ by 
Eleanor C. Price,—‘ Across Two Seas,’ by H. A. 
Forde,—‘ Stories for our Mothers’ Union,’— 
‘On the Green: Village Games,’ collected by 
E. F. E. Yeatman and Maud R. Hall,—‘ My 
Lost Manuscript : the Romance of a School,’ by 
Maggie Symington,—‘Old Songs for Young 
Voices,’ by Agnes L. Money, with accompani- 
ments, —‘ Better than Toys for Girls and Boys >: 
T. Pym ‘‘ At Home” Within,’ a coloured book 
for brush or crayon work,—‘ The Adventures of 
a Gun-Room Monkey,’ by Arthur Lee Knight, 
—‘ The Harringtons at Home,’ by Ismay Thorn, 
—‘ Youthful Travellers,—‘ Where the Brook 
and River Meet,’ by Nellie Hellis,—‘ The Story 
Album of Animals,’—and the annual volumes of 
Chatterbox and other serials. 

Mr. John Hogg will issue (uniform with ‘‘ The 
Badminton Library”) ‘The Whist Table: a. 
Treasury of Notes on the Royal Game,’ by 
** Cavendish,” C. Mossop, A. C. Ewald, Charles 
Hervey, and others, edited by ‘‘ Portland,”— 
and ‘From Snowdon to the Sea: Stirring 
Stories of North and South Wales,’ by Marie 
Trevelyan. 








THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT BELFAST. 

Ir bodes well for the future of this vigorous 
society that, so far from showing any signs of 
weakness, it grows in strength from year to 
year, and that its seventeenth annual meeting, 
which has just been concluded at Belfast, has 
proved in several important respects the most 
successful of the series. The programme con- 
tained a greater number of papers than at any 
previous meeting, but, thanks to the innovation 
of grouping them into sections, they were all 
disposed of. 
| ‘The sessions, which were held at Queen’s Col- 
| lege, were opened on Tuesday, September 4th, 
| by the Lord Mayor of Belfast. The Marquis of 
| Dufferin and Ava then took the chair as Presi- 
' dent, and his address, which most of our readers 
| will have seen, was enthusiastically received. 

After the usual complimentary preliminaries, 
' Dr. Richard Garnett delivered an address. He 
| alluded to the pleasant recollections which he 
entertained of a previous meeting at Dublin, 
' and expressed the satisfaction of the members 
| at assembling in the prosperous and public- 
spirited metropolis of Northern Ireland. Irish- 
; men loved knowledge, and for its acquisition 
needed nothing but access to literature. Men 
| of letters, science, and art had always been 


: held in the highest honour in that country, and 
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he hoped the library movement would spread 
throughout the land. Proceeding, Dr. Garnett 
said: ‘‘I do not know that events in the 
library world call for especial remarks, except 
one legal question which has arisen, and which, 
I think, deserves the attention of the Council of 
the Association. This is the action brought by 
Mrs. Victoria Woodhull Martin against the 
Trustees of the British Museum. Mrs. Martin, 
a lady of such distinction in the United States 
that she has twice been a candidate for the 
highest office in the gift of her countrymen, was 
libelled years ago in a very contemptible pam- 
phlet. This pamphlet accidentally found its way 
to the British Museum, where, after reposing 
for sixteen years, it was read by one of Mrs. 
Martin’s friends. Mrs. Martin forthwith 
brought an action, not against the friend, but 
against the Museum. The sm had been 
withdrawn the moment its character was pointed 
out. The Trustees expressed their regret ; but 
because they would not give up the name of the 
vendor of the book and publish an apology in 
the newspapers Mrs. Martin would have the 
law against them. I mention this in no un- 
kindness to our fair adversary, but to show the 
risk to which you may be exposed should you 
have to deal with a litigious, or, let us say, a 
highly sensitive person. To show the difficulty 
you would have in protecting yourselves, I may 
mention that Mrs. Martin’s friend had to read 
through 118 pages—I think that was the number 
—before he could find the libel ; and, most im- 
portant point of all, although this wretched 
pamphlet was the only publication brought pro- 
minently forward at the trial, Mrs. Martin’s 
statement of complaint embraced books of real 
historical importance, such as a library like the 
Museum was absolutely bound to have upon its 
shelves, but in which she was disrespectfully 
mentioned. Now it is impossible to write con- 
temporary history without making statements 
which must hurt or offend individuals, and it is 
impossible to say in what corner of almost any 
book something may not lurk which may not 
conceivably be actionable. Mrs. Martin’s case 
certainly did not afford much encouragement 
to similar proceedings. She lost her case, and 
I may add that the immunity of booksellers in 
similar cases seems to imply that of librarians, 
as was laid down most distinctly by Mr. Justice 
Wills in the remarkable action of Mrs. Weldon 
against certain booksellers for vending libels 
upon her. Still, we have all heard of the 
glorious uncertainty of the law, and one success- 
ful, or even unsuccessful, action of this kind 
would do great harm to free libraries by in- 
timidating gentlemen of standing from acting 
on their committees. I therefore think it 
would be well if all libraries were once for all 
protected by a short Act exempting them from 
proceedings in similar cases, and especially 
enacting that books in which the matter com- 
plained of was casual, and not the very stuff 
and substance of the production, should never 
be liable to be withdrawn, neither should bond 
Jide controversial tracts in which feeling might 
be carried too far. Libellous attacks on private 
character should undoubtedly be excluded, but 
even there the complainant should be required 
to institute proceedings against the author or 
publisher, pending the result of which the book 
should be withdrawn. If our Council will draft 
a measure calculated to effect these objects, I 
may very safely promise it the support of our 
president and of every scholar and thinker who 
is sensible of the preciousness of the historical 
record, and of the mischief of allowing it to be 
tampered with to gratify the sensitiveness of 
individuals.” 

Mr. R. M. Young, M.R.I.A., read ‘An 
Account of some of the Notable Books printed 
in Belfast,’ a learned paper, which was rescued 
from dryness by the choice selection of quota- 
tions from early Belfast literature with which 
it was freely illustrated. This was followed by 
an instructive paper by Mr. Elliott, the librarian 





of the Belfast Library, entitled ‘Our Readers, 
and what they Read.’ 

The second session began at 9.30 on the 
morning of Wednesday, with a paper on ‘ Our 
Public Library, its Origin and Object,’ by 
William Gray. This was followed by ‘A Few 
Words on £x-libris and Marks of Ownership in 
Books,’ by John Vinycomb, and a most interest- 
ing paper on ‘Matriculation Books,’ by the 
learned librarian of Queen’s College, Dr. Meiss- 
ner. For this paper Dr. Meissner had not only 
searched for material in the universities of the 
United Kingdom, but had discovered much that 
was interesting in the matriculation books of 
European universities. Among other papers 
read at this session was one on ‘The Biblio- 
graphy of the Future,’ by Frank Campbell, 
Printed Books Department, British Museum. 
Mr. Campbell searched with prophetic eye into 
the work that lies waiting for present and future 
bibliographers, and though he did not suggest 
a single task the fulfilment of which is not 
greatly to be desired, his programme included 
at least a hundred years of arduous labour. He 
recommended the formation of sectional biblio- 
graphical societies. This closed the morning 
sitting, and the members went to examine 
the admirable exhibition of library appliances 
which had been prepared by Mr. J. D. Brown 
and Mr. J. H. Quinn, of the Clerkenwell and 
Chelsea public libraries. The Association 
generally endeavours to add to the usefulness 
of its meetings by such exhibitions ; but that of 
Belfast must unhesitatingly be pronounced the 
most instructive and best. 

The third session, presided over by Mr. Peter 
Cowell, chief of the Liverpool Public Libraries, 
was held the same evening, when the official 
business of the Association was dealt with, and 
the officers and Council for the ensuing year 
were elected. 

The fourth and last session began at 9.30 on 
Thursday. So many papers remained to be 
dealt with that it was decided to divide them 
into sections, and accordingly, while the general 
meeting in the Library dealt with the Public 
Library Bill and papers dealing with legislation 
and cognate subjects, the papers on Bibliography 
and Library History were read in the Philosophy 
Class-room, and those dealing with Library 
Management and Practical Librarianship in the 
English Class-room. Mr. Southern, Chairman 
of the Manchester Free Public Library Com- 
mittee, presided in the Library. The first 
paper read was ‘Parish Councils and the 
Libraries Acts,’ by Mr. H. W. Fovargue, the 
honorary solicitor to the Association. In this 
paper Mr. Fovargue pointed out the important 
changes that might ensue as a result of the Parish 
Councils Act, by which power has been given to 
the new councils to take over from existing 
commissioners public libraries which have been 
established under the Acts. This was followed 
by a discussion on a draft Bill which it is pro- 
posed to promote in the next session of Parlia- 
ment with a view to amending the existing Acts. 
Several amendments were proposed by Mr. 
MacAlister and adopted. Perhaps the most 
important of these was to restore to the voter 
as an alternative or dernier ressort the power to 
adopt the Acts by a popular vote in cases where 
the authorities upon requisition failed to do so. 
Another amendment was intended to protect 
public libraries from such actions for libel as 
that recently raised by Mrs. Woodhull Martin, 
and a third, to render compulsory some of 
the existing provisions of the Libraries Acts. 
Mr. MacAlister cited as one of the worst 
cases calling for such an amendment that of 
Cork, which had adopted the Libraries Acts 
some thirty years ago, but had only carried them 
into effect within the last few months. As the 
law stands at present there is nothing to compel 
a library authority to take a poll, although the 
requirements of the Acts as regards requisition, 
&c., have been carried out, except by the clumsy 
machinery of a mandamus. 





An important paper ‘On the Promotion of 
Public Libraries in Ireland’ was read by Mr, 9. 
Dixon, jun., the secretary of the Young Irelang 
League. It is gratifying to know that this body, 
primarily a purely political one, has now turned 
its attention with zeal and discretion to the 
promotion of educational agencies. 

Mr. Charles Welch, librarian of the Guild. 
hall Library, read a paper ‘On the Lib 
Movement in London’; Mr. J. J. Ogle, of 
Bootle, followed with a paper ‘On the Rela. 
tionship between Public Library Committees 
and other Educational Bodies’; and the Secre. 
tary read one ‘On the Constitution of Colonial 
Public Libraries,’ by Mr. J. R. Boosé, librarian 
of the Royal Colonial Institute. 

In the Library Management Section, which 
was presided over by Mr. Peter Cowell, one of 
the vice-presidents, papers were read by Dr, 
Richard Garnett and Mr. H. M. Mayhew, of 
the British Museum, ‘On the Extension of 
Space in Libraries’ and ‘On the Pivot Presses 
at the British Museum.’ The pivot presses are 
a most ingenious improvement on the well. 
known sliding presses of the Museum, and there 
is little doubt that they provide a means of 
extending almost indefinitely the book accom- 
modation in any library. This was followed by 
a very lively discussion upon the Clerkenwell 
Open Library system, in which the members 
took sides very warmly. Miss Petherbridge 
read a paper ‘ On the American Library School,’ 
and Miss M. 8. R. James one ‘On the Boston 
Home Libraries.’ 

In the Bibliography and Library History 
Section, which was ably presided over by Mr, 
Henry R. Tedder, the secretary and librarian of 
the Athenzeum Club, Mr. W. H. K. Wright, one of 
the vice-presidents, described ‘ Recent Develop. 
ments of the Library Movement in the West of 
England, and their Causes.’ 

Mr. James Bain, chief librarian of the 


Toronto Public Library, in a paper on the 


libraries of Canada, gave a comprehensive and 
minute description of all the libraries in the 
Dominion. 

The Chairman of the section, Mr. H. R. Ted- 
der, read ‘A Suggestionto Founders of Libraries,’ 
He proposed that those about to endow libraries 
should turn their attention to specializing their 
gifts to the public. An instance of such a 
special library in a certain way may be found in 
the great collection of early printed books now 
in process of arrangement at Manchester—the 
magnificent endowment of Mrs. Rylands. As 
examples of some classes of literature which 
might form the subject of special collections, 
Mr. Tedder gave details of what he would 
suggest for the organization of great national 
libraries devoted to (1) Bibliography ; (2) the 
History of the British Empire ; (3) Periodical 
Literature. 

This was followed by an_ historical pee 
great interest ‘On the Publishers and Book- 
sellers of Old London Bridge,’ by Mr. E. M. 
Borrajo, of the Guildhall Library, and two papers 
of purely bibliographical interest, viz., ‘The 
Publications of the Spenser Society,’ by Mr. 
W.E. A. Axon, and ‘Ola MSS. and the Govern- 
ment Oriental Library at Ceylon,’ by Mr. 
Gerard A. Joseph, librarian of the Government 
Museum, Colombo, which concluded the pro- 
ceedings of this section. 

At the close of the papers and discussions, 
the sections reassembled in the Library of the 
College, when the business was concluded after 
cordial votes of thanks were passed to the Lord 
Mayor, the local committee, the President and 
Council of the College, and the local secretaries, 
Messrs. Meissner, Elliott, and Smith, to whom 
so much of the success of the meeting was due. 
Indeed, the hospitality extended by Belfast to 
the Association and its President will not 
soon be forgotten by the members. In the 
afternoon visits were paid to places of in- 
terest in the town and neighbourhood, and 
in the evening the annual dinner of the Asso- 
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ciation, at which upwards of one hundred and 
fifty guests sat down, took place. The dinner 
was presided over by Dr. Garnett. 

The following day, Friday, was devoted to 
pleasure, and a ips! of upwards of two hundred 
went by special train to Portrush and the 
Giant’s Causeway, where they were met by Mr. 
w. A. Trail, C.E., and Mr. R. M. Young, 
M.R.I.A., who conducted the members (divided 
into two parties) and explained the features of 
the place. A visit was also paid to Dunluce 
Castle, which was described in detail by Mr. 
Young. The arrangements for the excursions 
were admirable and the weather perfect, and 
thus was brought to a conclusion a most de- 
lightful, and at the same time practical and 
useful meeting. 

Manchester will be the seat of the meeting 
of 1896. 








MRS. AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 


Tue death of Mrs. Augusta Webster, which 
took place at Kew on the 5th inst., removes 
from among us a poet of remarkable intellectual 
strength, a prose writer of exceptional accom- 
plishments, and a philanthropist of a peculiarly 
noble temper. Dearly as she loved her art, the 
wellbeing of her fellow creatures was to her 
more than the highest prize that art has to 
bestow. In an article I wrote in 1880 I said of 
lady Charlotte Elliot, just then dead, that she 
was ‘‘oneof the noble band represented by George 
Eliot, Mrs. Webster, and Miss Cobbe, who, in 
virtue of lofty purpose, purity of soul, and deep 
sympathy with suffering humanity, are just now 
far ahead of the men—bending their genius, 
like the rainbow, as a covenant of love over 
‘all flesh that is upon the earth.’” And I 
remember that Mrs. Webster told me that these 
words of mine gratified her more deeply than 
any words in praise of her poetry could have 
done. It was this fervent humanitarianism 
which impelled her to devote some of her best 
energies to ameliorating the condition of the 
London poor, and caused her in 1879 to become 
a candidate for membership of the London 
School Board, when, owing no doubt to her 
great power as a speaker, she stood at the head 
of the poll for Chelsea—stood there by 4,000 
votes above the second candidate. 

It is no exaggeration to say that with her 
benevolence was'a passion—a passion in gratify- 
ing which she felt that no self-sacrifice and no 
expenditure of force were too great. If, like all 
people of strong feeling, she had her prejudices, 
these never arose from rivalry—never from that 
cancer of envy which is sometimes said to be 
a disease of the literary character. Generosity 
and courage were apparent in her frank and 
enial face—apparent in every tone of her 

nk and genial voice. It is from no super- 
ficial knowledge of her that I speak, for it 
is about twenty years since I had first the 
privilege of being a fellow contributor with her 
in the Examiner. This was during the editor- 
ship of Prof. Minto, when, as Mr. Lloyd 
Sanders says in ‘Celebrities of the Century,’ 
“such contributors as A. C. Swinburne, Wil- 
liam Black, W. Bell Scott, and others seemed 
likely to revive the traditions of the journal, 
Which had been made classic by Leigh Hunt 
and Fonblanque.” Besides those mentioned 
by Mr. Sanders there were others whose names 
have since become famous, such as Dr. Garnett, 

und Gosse, Comyns Carr, Mrs. Comyns Carr, 
W. H. Pollock, Mr. Sully; but Prof. Minto 
used to say that the best article which ever 
appeared in the Examiner was Mrs. Webster’s 
review of the two translations of the ‘Agamem- 
non’ by Browning and by Mr. Morshead. And 
ever since those days—days of literary comrade- 
ship that it is delightful to recall—TI have been 
4 fellow contributor with her in these columns, 
where I know that she never wrote a line that 
was not inspired by honesty and good feeling, 
While as a conscientious and painstaking critic 





I agree with Minto that she had no superior, 
scarcely an equal. 

Although born at Poole, in Dorsetshire (Janu- 
ary 30th, 1837), the larger portion of her early 
life was spent in a part of England intimately 
known to me. From 1851 down, I think, to his 
death, her father, Vice-Admiral George Davies 
—a perfect and a noble specimen of the British 
sailor—filled the post of Chief Constable for 
that district, and lived with his family at Cam- 
bridge. 

I cannot say that Mrs. Webster ever shared 
George Borrow’s interest in the Eastern Coun- 
ties. She had a genuine love of the sea 
and a true knowledge of the sea’s ways and 
moods, as is manifested in such a poem as ‘A 
Coarse Morning.’ Fora time, during her earliest 
childhood, she had lived on board the Griper 
in Chichester harbour ; and afterwards, during 
the six years that her father was Inspecting 
Commander of the coast line from Banff to 
Peterhead, she lived at Banff Castle. I have 
said that Vice-Admiral Davies was a perfect 
specimen of the British sailor; but he was more 
than that—he was, in his unpretending way, a 
hero. It was in saving shipwrecked seamen 
that he became distinguished. There is no 
doubt that Mrs. Webster’s success in writing 
poetry of the sea was largely due to such early 
associations as those I have mentioned. 

It was at Cambridge that she published her 
first book, ‘Blanche Lisle, and other Poems,’ 
under the name of Cecil Home. The book 
attracted attention there, partly, no doubt, 
from the fact of its being known to be the 
work of one of the brilliant daughters of Admiral 
Davies. In 1863 she married Mr. Thomas 
Webster, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Mr. Webster was also a solicitor, practising at 
Cambridge. No doubt his reputation as a 
scholar had some influence in directing his 
wife’s attention to Greek translation. In 
1866 she published translations of the ‘ Prome- 
theus Vinctus’ and of the ‘Medea.’ Of the 
latter Mr. Robinson Ellis affirmed that it was 
a model of what a translation ought to be. Pre- 
viously to this, however, she had published, under 
the same nom de plume of Cecil Home, a novel 
called ‘Leslie’s Guardians’and also ‘Lilian Gray,’ 
apoem. Intheyear 1866she published ‘Dramatic 
Studies,’ one of her most noticeable volumes. 
In 1867 she published ‘A Woman Sold, and 
other Poems,’ and in 1870 the volume upon 
which her reputation will mainly rest, ‘ Por- 
traits,’ containing her masterpiece ‘ A Castaway,’ 
a poem dealing with the same painful subject 
as that which Rossetti treated in ‘Jenny,’ but 
in an entirely different spirit. This volume, 
whose power deeply struck both Browning and 
Rossetti, passed into three editions. In 1872she 
published ‘The Auspicious Day,’ a drama upon 
a classical subject, and in 1874 a Chinese tale in 
English verse called ‘ Yu-Pe-Yas’s Lute.’ In 
1879 she made from the Examiner a miscel- 
laneous collection of essays called ‘A House- 
wife’s Opinions,’ in which criticisms upon Greek 
drama are oddly mixed up with discussions upon 
domestic matters. In the same year she pub- 
lished a poetical comedy on the Shakspearean 
model, called ‘ Disguises,’ which is the most 
pleasing of her poems, and some think the best. 
In 1881 she published ‘ A Book of Rhyme,’ the 
most noticeable feature of which consisted of 
those experiments in the rispetto and the stornello 
which have since been admirably followed up by 
Miss Mary Robinson and Mr. William Sharp. In 
1882 she published ‘In a Day,’ a play upon a 
classical subject. This, in the summer of 1890, 
was produced at a matinée at Terry’s Theatre, 
when her daughter, Miss Davies Webster, took 
the part of the heroine Klydone. ‘ Daffodil and 
the Croixaxicans’ was published in 1884, and 
her drama ‘The Sentence’ in 1887. 

As regards the future of her work, I confess 
to being one of those ‘‘ cheery pessimists” who 
believe that the time is gone by when English 
poets, save a very few, need hope to write for 





any other generation than their own. But 
surely that is enough: there are a good many 
English-speaking people about, and they do not 
all write verses. An audience scattered over 
Great Britain and all the new worlds of the 
entire temperate zone ought to be quite enough 
for the ambitious bard, who must needs, I 
fear, leave posterity to take care of itself. Our 
English poetic growths, from Chaucer dewn- 
wards, are so rich that even the specialist— 
the poetical student—is overwhelmed by them. 
To be read for a few years by one’s contempo- 
raries is 2 great compliment to any poet at a 
time when two-thirds of the letters of the world 
are written in English. What room will there 
be when the best literary energies of the 
English - speaking race in North America, 
the Australias, and South Africa shall exer- 
cise themselves in the production of poetry, 
as the best literary energies of England were 
exercised in the time of Elizabeth and James I.? 
For, of course, the poetry of the United States, 
good as some of it is, does not in any way repre- 
sent, as yet, the literary endowment of that 
great people as English poetry represents our 
own. From the latest romantic revival of 
Rossetti, Mr. W. Morris, and Mr. Swinburne, 
down to the present moment a mass of true 
poetry has been produced which in quality far 
surpasses all the poetry that the eighteenth cen- 
tury produced between the time of Pope and 
the time of Wordsworth and Coleridge ; but 
where is the room for it? A poet like Sydney 
Dobell or Alexander Smith, or a poet like Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy, rises, makes a considerable 
reputation, and seems likely to pass into litera- 
ture ; he dies, and in a few weeks his very name 
is forgotten. 

The infirmity of our contemporary criticism 
is not lack of intelligence—far from it—but 
lack of knowledge of the literature that has 
gone before. They who have to write have 
no time to read. Nothing is more common 
than to see half a column of generous praise 
given to verses which are taken, both as to 
substance and as to form, from some dead bard 
over whose grave the daisies have scarcely 
begun to grow. I wonder how many of our 
contemporary critics have read a line of that 
‘“poem of the age’s hope”—that marvellous 
drama, of which Tennyson expressed his un- 
bounded admiration, ‘Festus ’—or that ‘‘greatest 
poem of the age ‘ The Roman ’”—or that greater 
than the greatest poem of the age ‘A Life 
Drama.’ In order to be forgotten, indeed, it 
is not necessary for a poet to die; let him 
cease to write for five years, and he will pass out 
of memory, while a dozen ‘‘greatest poets of the 
age” will have been boomed in succession, and 
in succession forgotten, over his head. The names 
of most of the poets who were the contemporaries 
of Mr. Philip James Bailey, and the names of 
most of the poets who were the contemporaries 
of Mr. John Payne, so familiar at those two 
different periods, are now as entirely forgotten 
as though their songs were sung in Nineveh or 
Babylon. And no doubt Mrs. Webster will soon 
share the same fate. But it cannot be helped. 
Art is short and life is long. The astronomers 
tell us that a good many years—a million ?— 
will run before ‘‘heaven’s candles are all 
out ’-—before the sun loses his power of keep- 
ing the earth habitable by the British poet, and 
‘‘there’s husbandry in heaven.” In that time 
sonnets may have gone out of fashion, as ballades 
and rondeaus have gone ; nay, even Shakspeare 
and Milton may be used at the Board schools 
as specimens of the ‘latest form of intelligible 
English.” Poetical immortality is, therefore, a 
relative term. Enough, then, for the memory of 
the lady we have just lost that during her own 
life her pathetic picture of the ‘ Castaway ’ has 
touched a heart here and there, and that among 
these hearts was Robert Browning’s. 

THEODORE WATTS 
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Literary Gossip. 


WE regret to hear, at the time of going to 
press, that Mr. Froude is in a very critical 
condition. 


Tue new volume of the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ which is to be pub- 
lished on September 26th, extends from 
Myllar to Nicholls. Miss Porter writes on 
Robert Mylne, the architect; Mr. Lionel 
Cust on Mytens, the portrait painter, and 
John Nash, the architect; Mr. Thomas 
Bayne on Lady Nairne, the ballad-writer ; 
Prof. J. K. Laughton on Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier and on Nelson; Ool. 
Vetch, R.E., on Sir Charles Napier, the 
conqueror of Sind, on Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala, on Sir William Napier the historian, 
and on Col. Neill; Mr. W. Rae Macdonald 
on John Napier of Merchiston, the inventor 
of logarithms; Surgeon-Capt. Webb on Sir 
Joseph Napier, Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; 
Mr. Leslie Stephen on Macvey Napier, editor 
of the Zdinburgh, and on Bishop Thomas 
Newton, writer on prophecy; Mr. Seccombe 
on Beau Nash; Mr. Sidney Lee on Thomas 
Nash, the satiric writer; Mr. R. B. Prosser 
on James Nasmyth, inventor of the steam- 
hammer, and on Thomas Newcomen, in- 
ventor of the atmospheric steam-engine ; the 
Rev. Alexander Gordon on James Nayler, 
the Quaker; Mr.W.A. Hewins on Edward 
Vansittart Neale, the co-operator, and on 
William Newmarch, the statistician; Canon 
Overton on John Mason Neale; Mr. C. H. 
Firth on Marchmont Needham, journalist ; 
Mr. Joseph Knight on Lilian Adelaide Neil- 
son, the actress; Mr. C. L. Kingsford on 
Nennius; Mr. Austin Dobson on Charlton 
Nesbit, the wood engraver; Prof. Ingram 
Bywater on Henry Nettleship, Professor of 
Latin at Oxford; Mr. James Tait on Richard 
Neville, Earl of Warwick, the ‘‘ Kingmaker,”’ 
and on many members of his family; Mr. 
W. S. Lilly on Cardinal Newman; Mr. R.T. 
Glazebrook, F.R.S., on Sir Isaac Newton; 
Canon Leigh-Bennett on John Newton, 
Cowper’s friend; Mr. W. A. Shaw on Sir 
Edward Nicholas, Charles I.’s Secretary of 
State; Miss Fell Smith on Henry Nicholas, 
founder of the Family of Love; and Mr. 
H. G. Willink on Sir George Nicholls, 
reformer of the Poor-Law. 


Tue next volume of Mr. Gairdner’s 
‘Calendar of Henry VIII. Papers,’ which 
will be issued in a few weeks, brings the 
work down to the end of July, 1539. Much 
new light will be thrown by it on the charges 
against Sir Nicholas Carew, Cardinal Pole’s 
mission to the Emperor and Francis, the 
negotiations for Henry’s marriage with 
Anne of Cleves, the preparations against 
the expected invasion of England, and the 
methods adopted to bring together a Par- 
liament which should be quite subservient 
to the King. 


Tue late Mr. W. D. Hamilton had com- 
pleted at press the greater part of the con- 
cluding volume of his ‘Calendar of State 
Papers of Charles I.’s Reign,’ which was to 
consist of various documents brought to 
light in or acquired by the Public Record 
Office too late for insertion in their proper 
order in the volumes already issued. The 
bulk of these consists of the correspondence 
of Lord Conway (a high officer of State until 
his death in 1631), which was presented to 





the State Paper Office by John Wilson 
Croker a few years after this calendar was 
undertaken by its first editor, Mr. Bruce. 


To the Gibbon Commemoration Com- 
mittee have now been added the names of 
some of the most distinguished historical 
scholars as delegates from the English, 
Scotch, and Irish universities, and from 
France, Germany, Italy, Holland, and 
Switzerland. A small literary committee 
has just been nominated to arrange the 
details of the proposed exhibition of MSS., 
portraits, and relics, with Mr. Frederic 
Harrison as chairman, together with the 
President of the Commemoration (when 
elected), Lord Acton, Mr. Maunde Thomp- 
son, Mr. Hubert Hall, and Mr. P. Edward 
Dove. The Gibbon MSS. at Sheffield Park 
have now been examined, and prove to 
contain a good deal of unpublished matter 
of interest. 

A new volume of letters by James Russell 
Lowell will shortly appear under the title 
of ‘Mr. Lowell in England: a Series of 
Familiar Letters.’ The book will be edited 
by Mr. George Washburn Smalley, who will 
write an introduction. It will be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


‘THe Soutprers Pocxer Brstz,’ which is 
usually called ‘‘Cromwell’s Soldier’s Bible,” 
was compiled by Edmund Calamy, and pub- 
lished by authority in 1643. The only 
copy known in this country is in the British 
Museum. This is being reproduced in fac- 
simile by Mr. Elliot Stock, and will be 
issued very shortly. Lord Wolseley fur- 
nishes a preface to the facsimile. 

Pror. Dicxson has revised his translation 
of Dr. Mommsen’s ‘ History of Rome,’ to 
bring it into accordance with the later form 
of the German work. The new edition, 
which contains many alterations and addi- 
tions (and has an enlarged index), will be 
published by Messrs. Bentley & Son later 
in the autumn in five volumes, each appear- 
ing at the interval of a month. 


Tur£E important works will shortly appear 
in the series of ‘‘ University Manuals”’ pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray and edited by Prof. 
Knight: Prof. Raleigh on ‘ The History of 
the English Novel’; Prof. Menzies on ‘Com- 
parative Religion’; and the ‘Lectures on 
Psychology and Logic’ by the late Prof. 
Croom Robertson, of University College, 
London. 


Messrs. METHUEN will issue almost im- 
mediately the first volumes of a new series 
of ‘English Classics,” to be edited by Mr. 
William Ernest Henley, whose object has 
been to combine beauty of type and design 
with cheapness. The new series will be 
printed by Messrs. Constable & Co., of 
Edinburgh, on antique laid paper, with 
deckled edges and bound in buckram. In 
addition to the ordinary issue there will be 
a small edition on Japanese vellum. Mr. 
Henley has been fortunate in securing the 
assistance of Mr. R. L. Stevenson, who will 
write an appreciation of Bunyan by way of 
introduction to the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
The first volumes of the series will be 
‘Tristram Shandy,’ edited by Mr: Charles 
Whibley, to be followed at short intervals 
by Congreve’s plays, edited by Mr. G. 8S. 
Street, author of ‘The Autobiography of a 
Boy’; ‘Walton’s Lives,’ with an introduction 
by Mr. Vernon Blackburn; James Morier’s 





‘Adventures of Hadji Baba of Isp ’ 
a neglected book, never to be forgotten by 
those who have read it (the introduction 
to this will be contributed by Mr. E, g, 
Browne, the Reader in Persian at the 
University of Cambridge, and author of ‘A 
Year among the Persians’); and Johnson’s 
‘ Lives of the Poets’ and Boswell’s ‘J ourney 
to the Hebrides,’ edited by Mr. J. Hepburn 
Millar. Mr. Marriott Watson will edit Lyly’s 
plays; Gibbon’s autobiography will be in- 
troduced by Mr. A. Wilson Verity; Mrs, 
Meynell will edit Jane Austen’s novels ; Mr, 
J. Huntly McCarthy has promised to write 
an appreciation of Sheridan’s plays; Mr. 
G. W. Steevens will write an estimate of 
‘Joseph Andrews’; and Mr. David Hannay 
is to edit ‘Humphry Clinker.’ Mr. George 
Wyndham, M.P., will write an essay on the 
poems of Shakspeare. 

Tue Yorkshire Post of the 12th instant 
gives an account of an interview between 
Mr. Horsfall Turner, the honorary secretary 
of the Bronté Society, and the Rev. Arthur 
Bell Nicholls, the husband of Charlotte 
Bronté ‘‘ during the last nine happy months 
of her life.’ Mr. Nicholls, who now pur. 
sues the life of a gentleman farmer in the 
south of Ireland, readily gave his opinion 
on various points of interest concerning 
relics of the novelist, of which he possesses 
not a few. 

Tue death was announced last week, at 
an advanced age, of the Rev. J. Hamilton 
Thom, the friend and biographer of Blanco 
White, and also the author of some theo- 
logical works.. He was one of the editors 
of the Prospective Review. 

Mr. Witu1am Ricwarp Le Fanv’s death, 
at the ripe age of nearly eighty, will remind 
readers how lately he published a lively 
volume of Irish ‘ Recollections,’ reviewed by 
us December 16th, 1893. 


Messrs. Warp & Downey will shortly 
publish a three-volume novel by Mr. Wil- 
liam Westall, entitled ‘As a Man Sows.’ 
The same author is at present writing a 
story for Messrs. Tillotson & Son’s syndi- 
cate; and a Lancashire tale from his pen 
will appear in the forthcoming number of 
the Ludgate Magazine. 

WE are enabled to state that the term of 
partnership between Mr. Elkin Mathews 
and Mr. John Lane terminates at the end 
of this month. Mr. Mathews will retain 
the old premises, whilst Mr. Lane will open 
new offices opposite. The sign ‘‘ The Bodley 
Head” and the telegraphic address ‘“ Bod- 
leian ” will in future be identified with Mr. 
Lane’s business. As the result of a circular 
letter addressed to the authors, Mr. Mathews 
will continue to publish the books in the 
catalogue of the firm by Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore, the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, 
Michael Field, Miss E. R. Chapman, Dr. 
Todhunter, Mr. J. A. Symonds, Mrs. De 
Gruchy, Mr. F. W. Bourdillon, and Mr. 
Laurence Binyon; Mr. Lane being m 
future the publisher of those by Mr. Grant 
Allen, Mr. John Davidson, Lord De Tabley, 
George Egerton, Mr. Norman Gale, Dr. 
Garnett, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame, Mr. G. A. Greene, Dr. Gordon 
Hake, Mr. W. P. James, Mr. Le Gallienne, 
Mrs. Meynell, Mr. Allan Monkhouse, Mr. 
J. T. Nettleship, Mr. J. A. Noble, Mr. 
Ernest Rhys, Mr. G. 8. Street, Mr. Francis 
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Thompson, and Mr. William Watson, as 
well as of the Yellow Book and the “ Key- 
notes” series. 

Mr. GARDNER is about to publish ‘The 
Life, Letters, and Last Poems of Lewis 
Morrison-Grant.’ Miss Jessie Annie Ander- 
gon is the editor. 








Mr. R. E. M. Peacn is engaged on ‘The 
Life and Times of Ralph Allen, with Brief 
Notice of the Early History of Lyncombe 
and Widcombe, Bath.’ 

Tue continued popularity of the ‘‘ Pseu- 
donym Library” is attested by the announce- 
ment for next week of the forty-second 
yolume. ‘The publisher, we observe, is 
falling back on some of the more time- 
honoured pseudonyms, Ouida’s ‘Silver 
Christ’ being followed by Rita’s ‘ Husband 
of No Importance.’ 

Awona the one-volume novels of the 
coming season, Messrs. Blackwood & 
Sons will publish ‘In Furthest Ind,’ by 
Sydney C. Grier. Mr. Grier’s first work 
of importance deals with the adventures 
of an Englishman employed in the East 
India Company’s factory of Surat during the 
seventeenth century. 

Mr. Grorce Parsons Larurop and his 
wife, a daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
who have recently united themselves with 
the Roman Catholic Church, have jointly 
written a work concerning a Convent of 
Visitation at Georgetown, which will appear 
under the title ‘ A Story of Courage.’ 


Tut Hon. W. C. Howells, father of the 
novelist, who recently died at his home in 
Ohio, aged eighty-eight, was a man of 
marked personality, of whom glimpses are 
given in the author’s ‘Boy’s Town’ and 
other autobiographical works. The family 
was Canadian, and the elder Howelis set up 
a printing office in Columbus, Ohio, where 
his son, beginning as a printer, became 
assistant editor of the Ohio State Journal. 
The father did much to direct his son’s 
mind to literature, in which his first efforts 
were a little volume of poems (1860), and 
some others published in the Dial, founded 
in Cincinnati by Mr. Moncure Conway in 
the same year. 

Germany has lost one of her most erudite 
latin scholars in Prof. Heinrich Keil, of 
Halle, who died on the 28th ult., at the age 
of seventy-two. He will be best remembered 
by the important ‘Grammatici Latini,’ pub- 
lished in the years 1855-80. 


A vaLvABLE contribution to the history of 
the “Romantische Schule” will shortly be 
issued by Dr. Ludwig Geiger, editor of the 
‘Goethe-Jahrbuch,’ under the title of ‘ Caro- 
line von Giinderode und ihre Freunde.’ The 
book, which will be published at the Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt of Stuttgart, will contain 
several letters from Savigny, Clemens Bren- 
tano, his sister Bettina von Arnim, &c., and 
presumably it will serve as a corrective of 
the work by the last-named writer on the 
life of the gifted but ill-fated young 
‘manticist, which has been published under 
the title of ‘Die Giinderode,’ and contains, 
besides truth, a good deal of “ poetry.” 

A rastet has just been affixed to the 
house “zum Schwarzen Horn,” No. 5, 
“idenplatz, in Zurich, in which, accord- 


house, ‘‘ Zum Pflug,” was the birthplace of 
Anna Schulthess, Pestalozzi’s wife. 
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Memoirs of the International Congress of 
Anthropology, Chicago, 1893. Edited by 
C. Staniland Wake. (Kegan Paul & Oo.) 

Tue Chicago Anthropological Congress was 

not fortunate in attracting visitors from the 

Old World. Of its 250 registered members, 

not fifteen came from Europe. Nearly the 

same proportion prevails in the subjects of 
the papers read before it. Its claims to the 
title ‘‘ international” are therefore slight. 

As a congress of Americanists it was more 

successful. The leading scientific bodies 

of the United States interested in the study 
of anthropology were all represented by 
delegates on its executive committee. 

Dr. Brinton, in his presidential address, 
laid down sound doctrine on the comprehen- 
siveness of anthropology. The programme 
of the Congress included physical anthro- 
pology, archeology, ethnology, folk-lore, 
religions, and linguistics. He urged that 

every one of these departments is alike im- 

portant, and that the richest in results is 

but primus inter pares. In illustration of 
this he sought to show how the idea of 
nationality (a subject which has been held 
by some to be foreign to anthropology) has 
modified races by artificial selection, even 
in their physical characters, 
In another paper, ‘On Various Supposed 
Relations between the American and Asian 


American school children. The same phe- 
nomena as to the effects of environment 
have been observed as in the observations 
7 the Anthropometric Committee in Eng- 
and. 

The department of Archeology contains 
two contributions of English writers: a 
paper by Mr. A. L. Lewis on orientation, 
and the abstract of one by Dr. Phené on 
the tumuli of Hampshire. It includes some 
valuable articles by American writers, as 
follows: Mr. W. H. Holmes, on the natural 
history of flaked stone implements; Mr. 
Ernest Volk, on cache finds from ancient 
village sites in New Jersey; and Mr. H. E. 
Mercer, on the discovery of an artificially 
flaked flint specimen in the quaternary 
gravels of San Isidro, Spain, all illustrated. 
Mr. Otis T. Mason contributes a study of 
aboriginal American mechanics, and Mr. 
Carl Lumholtz a description of the cave 
dwellers of the Sierra Madre, in which he 
challenges the accuracy and the authenticity 
of the statements of the late Lieut. Schwatka 
respecting them. M. Emilio Montes writes 
in French on the antiquity of the civilization 
of Peru. 

To the department of Ethnology the 
principal contributions are that of Mr. 

tephen D. Peet on secret societies and 
sacred mysteries, in which he sums up 
the very considerable additions to our know- 
ledge of the occult practices of the North 
American Indians that have been made of 
late years by the officers of the Bureau of 
Ethnology ; and an account, by Mr. Frank 
H. Cushing, of some experiments made by 











Races,’ Dr. Brinton was equally confident, 
but his ground is not so sure. He main- 
tained that up to the time of writing there 
had not been shown a single dialect, not an 
art nor an institution, not a myth or religious 
rite, not a domesticated plant or animal, not 
a tool, weapon, game, or symbol, in use in 
America at the time of the discovery, which 
had been previously imported from Asia or 
from any other continent of the Old World. 
Those who heard the very pregnant instances 
of similarity adduced by Dr. Tylor at the 
recent meeting of the British Association 
will be disposed to suspend their judgment 
as to this matter. The East Indian game 
referred to is, we believe, pachesi, not 
“ parchesi” (p. 148). Ina third paper, of 
which an abstract only is printed, Dr. Brin- 
ton reviewed the present condition of Ameri- 
can linguistics. 

In the department of Physical Anthropo- 
logy only two papers are printed. Dr. Franz 
Boas drew from observations on 17,000 
full-blood and half- breed North American 
Indians some curious inferences. One was 
that the half-breeds are taller and more 
fertile than the full-blooded Indians, tend- 
ing to show that the mixture of races re- 
sults in increased vitality. Another was 
that in several series of measurements 
of the cephalic index, two maxima 
of frequency with a minimum of fre- 
quency between them were observed, in- 
dicating that in a mixture of races there is 
a reversion in about an equal number of 
individuals to each of the original types, and 
that a middle type is formed in very few 
cases, and leading to the inference that in 
such cases a computation of averages is of 
no value. The other paper is by Mr. 





ing to tradition, Pestalozzi was born. The 
iicription states that the neighbouring 


America and its wide distribution, 


him in the reproduction of pottery, showing 
textile impressions of cordage and netting 
similar to specimens, found on the Canadian 
shore of Lake Erie and other shore lands, 
which had apparently been used by fisher 
folk. Papers by Miss Alice C. Fletcher 
and Mr. J. C. Fillmore, on the songs and 
music of certain Indian tribes, also contain 
valuable information. 

The contributions to the department of 
Folk-Lore are not so important as might 
have been expected. Several variants of a 
tale of the coyote and the owl current 
among the Kootenay Indians were supplied 
by Mr. A. F. Chamberlain, and Mr. G. F. 
Kunz collected a large number of instances 
of superstition with regard to precious 
stones. The connexion between myth and 
ceremony is discussed in two papers. An 
excellent paper on the fall of Hochelaga, 
by Mr. Horatio Hale, though described as 
a study of popular tradition, is really a 
reconstruction from that source of an obscure 
chapter in history. 

To the department of Religions there is 
one English contributor, Mr. Parry, who 
discusses the religious symbolism of mene = 

ut 


whose paper is only printed in abstract. 


In that of Linguistics Dr. F. Boas classifies 
the languages of the North Pacific coast 
into four groups, the Tlingit, the Tsimshian, 
the Kwatkiutl, and the Chinook. 


It will be seen that though this volume 


can hardly take rank with the records 
of previous 
anthropology, it contains many papers of 
importance, and affords a comprehensive 
view of the present condition of the main 
questions which are interesting American 


international congresses of 





Gerard M. West on the anthropometry of 


ethnographers. 


The descriptions of the 
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methods and contents of the temporary 
museums which were formed in connexion 
with the World’s Fair add to its value. The 
editor’s work has been well done. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


THE most important paper in the September 
number of the Geographical Journal is that by 
Dr. G. 8. Robertson, on Kafiristan. The author 
is the second European traveller who penetrated 
these valleys of the Hindu Kush, having only 
been preceded by Sir W. Lockhart in 1885, who 
spent a few days in the upper part of the Bash- 
gul valley. Dr. Robertson expended more than 
a year upon his explorations ; but owing to the 
difticulties which tribal jealousies placed in his 
way, he only saw a smal! section of the country. 
Even thus the account of his travels is highly 
interesting to geographers and anthropologists, 
and the nimbus which myths and sentiment had 
woven around these mountains has been dis- 
_*. The map is a mere sketch, but useful. 

here are a report on the ‘Survey of the Eng- 
lish Lakes,’ by Dr. H. R. Mill; an interesting 
little paper on the geographical distribution 
and habits of whales, by Prof. C. Mobius (a 
translation of an address to the Berlin 
Geographical Society); and some suggestive 
observations by Dr. G. M. Dawson on the 
Bering Sea, showing that an elevation to 
the extent of some 300ft. of the submarine 
floor between the two continents would effect 
an actual land connexion between Asia and 
America. The death of M. Dutreuil de Rhins, 
whose elaborate work on Central Asia, to say 
nothing of other achievements, has placed him 
near the front rank of geographers, might have 
been noticed at greater length. 

The last instalment of the Journal of the 
Manchester Geographical Society is unusually 
rich in interesting papers, several of them being 
illustrated by good maps. Asia is dealt with 
by Mr. Clements R. Markham, who urges the 
opening up of Himalayan trade routes; by the 
Earl of Dunmore, who renders an account of his 
“‘journeyings” in the Pamirs; and by Lord 
Lamington, who describes what he saw during 
his recent journey through Siam, from Bangkok 
to the Gulf of Tongking. Africa is less pro- 
minently represented, but Col. Watson’s paper 
on the Suakin-Berber route to the Sudan, 
together with the discussion to which it led, is 
well worth reading by those interested in African 
trade. 

Cora’s Cosmos publishes a sumptuous map of 
Northern Greenland, illustrating more especially 
the recent explorations of Mr. R. E. Peary. 
Signor Cora proposes to bestow the name of Mr. 
Peary upon the channel supposed to sever the 
northern extremity of Greenland from the main- 
land. This, however, is rather premature, as 
the existence of such a channel has still to be 
proved by actual observation. 

The Verhandlungen of the Berlin Geogra- 
coge Society will shortly publish an account, by 

r. Sven Hedin, of an attempted ascent of the 
Mus-tag-ata. Dr. Hedin attempted an ascent 
of this ‘‘ Father of all Ice-Mountains” in April. 
He crossed the Prejevalski glacier and reached 
an altitude of 15,900 ft., when persistent snow- 
storms and an inflammation of the eyes com- 
pelled him to desist. On May Ist he was back 
at Kashgar, and has since started for Lob-nor. 

In Petermann’s Mitteilungen will be found a 
map of the Rio Napo, one of the tributaries of 
the Maraiion in Peru, and a paper on the regions 
of vegetation on the northern slope of the 
Central Carpathians by Dr. Drude. The author 
distinguishes four regions, viz., (1) a region of 
hill pastures and of forests in which the beech 
and fir are the most characteristic trees, up to 
3,950 feet; (2) an upper forest region (pine, 
larch), up to 4,920 feet ; (3) a lower alpine region, 
up to 5,900 feet ; and (4) an upper alpine region. 
Trees (stone pines) are met with up to 5,400 feet ; 
shrubs up to 6,290 feet. 





HERMANN LUDWIG FERDINAND VON HELMHOLTZ. 


WE regret to record the death of Prof. von 
Helmholtz on the 8th inst. at Charlottenburg. 
Born in 1821, of an English mother, he gradu- 
ated at Berlin, and served for some time as an 
army surgeon. He was recalled to Berlin in 
1848 to undertake the work of assistant in the 
Anatomical Museum of the University, a post 
which he had only held for a year when he was 
summoned to the Chair of Physiology at Kénigs- 
berg. In 1856 he was advanced to the Chair of 
Anatomy and Physiology at Bonn, in 1859 to 
the Chair of Physiology at Heidelberg, and in 
1871 to the Chair of Physics at Berlin. In 
addition to the four subjects of medicine, 
anatomy, physiology, and physics indicated by 
these appointments, he was possessed of great 
chemical and mathematical knowledge ; and this 
vast range of information naturally found its 
vent in original investigations, made to a great 
extent in the borderlands between various 
sciences. Only a study of at least the titles of 
his published works can give any idea of the 
width of the field covered by his investigations ; 
it is not, however, too much to say that for the 
most part they bore some relation to human 
physiology. By the invention of the ophthal- 
moscope and other delicate ophthalmic instru- 
ments, by direct study of the eye, and by his 
work on the theory of vision, he rendered super- 
lative aid not only to medicine, but also to 
physical and physiological optics. Similarly, 
his studies on acoustics, on speech-sounds, on 
the mechanism of the ear bones, and on the 
theory of music formed a series of connected 
researches which ramified into several sciences. 
In hydrodynamical theory, in the movements 
and conditions of the atmosphere, in the study 
of vortices, in spectral analysis (to quote only a 
few subjects), he found other fields for his in- 
tellectual energy and vast knowledge in special 
lines ; but in his ‘Conservation of Energy,’ one 
of his earliest works, he showed already that 
far - reaching intuition which he afterwards 
brought to bear so fruitfully upon more detailed 
investigation. He received the Copley Medal 
from the Royal Society in 1873. In Berlin he 
lived a quiet life, and, unlike many of his col- 
leagues at the University, always refrained from 
any political activity. In 1883 he was enrolled 
among the hereditary nobility of Prussia. 





MAP-MAKING. 

THE reviewer of ‘ Philip’s Systematic Atlas’ 
by Ravenstein wishes ‘‘that all the towns had 
their names on the immediate east,” which he 
holds ‘‘ to be the right system.” 

In the case of coasts and rivers this system 
cannot be followed, nor can it, indeed, be laid 
down as a rule which can be taken into considera- 
tion wherever the physical features of the coun- 
try or district delineated are shown in any de- 
tail. Take the west coast of South America as 
a familiar instance, where the configuration of 
the Cordilleras must interfere with the names of 
the towns on the coast of Chili and Peru being 
placed on the immediate east. j 

In the case of rivers, again, notably those 
running due north and south, it is most incon- 
venient for cartographers to place the names 
of all the towns, on the left and right banks 
respectively, on the east side. 

Whilst on the subject of map making, may I 
venture to express some surprise that none of 
our cartographers in the southern hemisphere 
have initiated the publication of maps with their 
proper Antarctic pole at the top of the sheet ? 
I hold that all antipodean maps should thus 
be delineated in this reverse method to that 
employed in our northern continents. 

Mr. Rhodes will find South Africa presents a 
far more imposing appearance if he turns his 
globe upside down, and similarly Australia looks 
far more important when thus contrasted with 
the wide waste of the Southern Ocean around 
the Antarctic pole. 





It is also asked in the Atheneum if the word 
‘‘Hinterland” is to be incorporated into the 
English dictionary. It is certainly preferabj, 
to ‘* backlands,” and as it has been defined by 
diplomats and become consecrated by Eup. 
pean usage, there seems no reason for suppogj 
it will cease to be used for many centuries 
come, or until all the barbarous races of Afric, 
have been subjugated and civilized by their 
European masters. 3. P. 0, 

*,* It is obvious that an inflexible obedieng 
to the rule referred to would be mere pedantry 
and we should not wish to make a cuttins 
through the Cordilleras or to dam up a river jp 
such a cause. Fortunately it has been arranged 
by Providence that the Pacific Ocean should 
receive the names of the towns in Chili ang 
Peru, that very few rivers should run due north 
and south, and that those which do so should 
have exceptionally few towns on their banks, 
Whether our criticism was justified or not de. 
pends upon the practice of Mr. Ravenstein and 
his colleagues, which is another question. 


THE AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON, 


Messrs. WHITTAKER & Co. will issue shortly 
a new edition, mostly rewritten, of Gisbert 
Kapp’s ‘Electric Transmission of Energy,’ 
‘Model Engine Construction,’ by J. Alexander, 
with working drawings, —‘Steel Works Analysis,’ 
by J. O. Arnold,—‘Steam Power and Mill. 
work,’ by G. W. Sutcliffe,—‘ The Manufacture 
of Modern Explosives,’ by Oscar Guttmann,— 
and the concluding parts of C. Gordon Brodie’s 
‘ Dissections Illustrated,’ which will include the 
head, neck, and thorax, and the abdomen. 

Messrs. Sonnenschein’s scientific publica- 
tions will include: ‘ A Student’s Text-Book of 
Botany,’ by Sidney H. Vines, illustrated,— 
‘Text-Book of Embryology : Invertebrates,’ by 
Drs. Korschelt and Heider, translated by E. L, 
Mark and W. M. Woodworth, Part I., illus. 
trated,—‘The Cell: its Anatomy and Physio- 
logy,’ by Dr. Oscar Hertwig, translated by H. J, 
Campbell, illustrated, —‘ Text-Book of Paleon- 
tology for Zoological Students,’ by Theodore T. 
Groom, illustrated,—‘ Lectures on Human and 
Animal Psychology,’ by Wilhelm Wundt, trans- 
lated by J. E. Creighton and E. B. Titchener, 
—‘ Handbook of Systematic Botany,’ by Dr. E. 
Warming, translated by M. C. Potter, illus 
trated,—‘ Introduction to the Study of Zoology,’ 
by B. Lindsay, illustrated,—and the following 
volumes of the ‘‘ Young Collector Series”: 
‘Fishes,’ by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; 
‘Flowering Plants,’ by James Britten ; ‘Grasses,’ 
by W. Hutchinson ; ‘Mammalia,’ by the Rev. 
H. A. Macpherson; ‘ Rainmaking and Sun- 
shine,’ by John Collinson ; and new editions of 
‘Pond Life,’ by E. A. Butler, and ‘ English 
Coins,’ by Llewellynn Jewitt. 








Science Gossiy, 


Tue third international Scientific Congress of 
Catholics, which was held at Brussels last week, 
was remarkable for the pliant attitude of the 
theologians towards the teachings of modern 
science. The evidence of science, said Cardinal 
Goossens, is the proof, providentially furnished 
by God for the benefit of contemporary intelli- 
gences, to convince them of the truth of the 
faith. On this ground, he declared, the Catholie 
should repeat the proud words of Job to his 
friends: ‘‘ Nec inferior sum vestri.” Revealed 
truth, immutable as it is, because in fact itis 
the truth, cannot be opposed to true scientific 
progress and new discoveries based on truth. 
Prof. de Lapparent’s lecture on the age of 
mountains and the tendency to the levelling of 
such protuberances, which is a feature of ge0- 
logical history, was the most important scientific 
pronouncement. 


By the death of Dr. Josiah Parsons Cooke, 


Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy at Har- 
vard, science has lost a distinguished votary. 
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His ‘New Chemistry’ is widely known as ex- 

unding a system based on the principles of 
molecular mechanics, and he signalized his tenure 
of academic office by being the first to introduce 
Jaboratory instruction into the undergraduate 
course. He was elected an Honorary Fellow of 
the Chemical Society in 1872, and received the 
degree of LL.D. in 1882 from Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 

Last year about this time we announced that 
Prof. W. Kiikenthal, of Jena, had been sub- 
sidized by the Senkenbergische naturforschende 
Gesellschaft for the purpose of a scientific 
journey to the Moluccas, and now we learn from 
the Frankfurter Zeitung that the professor’s 
main object, the investigation of Halmahera, the 
largest of the Moluccas, having been attained, 
he is about to return to Germany. 
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Dante Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite Move- 
ment. By Esther Wood. Illustrated. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

Or the audacious preparation of biographies 

by unqualified persons we have a large and 

painful experience, but never before have 
we encountered a book which contained so 
many errors and was so much out of moral 

rspective as this one. Not only is it mani- 
fet that Mrs. Wood knew nothing of Ros- 
setti, his colleagues and their aims, beyond 
what she has diligently collected from news- 
papers, magazines, and reviews; but she 
was not in a position, by the help of those 
who know the facts, to correct mistakes or 
to put the truth in a coherent and intelli- 
gible form. Had she possessed what may 
be called the chronological key to the his- 
tory of Rossetti and his friends, she might 
have had a greater sense of proportion; as 
it is, she often enlarges commonplaces 
with the gravest air, and lectures on trifles 
with profound emotion. A large part of 
her book is devoted to what she takes to 
be Rossetti’s view of religion; as to this, 
we have, besides our own personal know- 
ledge of this very important element in his 
character, the highest living authority (that 
of Mr. William Rossetti) for averring that 

Mrs. Wood knows nothing more on the 

subject than is suggested by her own 

inner consciousness. 

Nor is Mrs. Wood much happier in deal- 
ing with what she calls “the Pre-Raphael- 
ite Movement.” Thus she tells us that to 
Mr. Ruskin the members of the Brother- 
hood were indebted for their attention being 
called ‘to the wealth of thought” in 
Cimabue’s, Giotto’s, Ghiberti’s, and Masac- 
tio’s works. The fact is that six out of the 
seven men drew from Ghiberti’s gates, and 
were familiar with engravings after the 
other masters, when, as students, they were 
m the Academy, years before ‘Modern 
Painters’ was published! After this, the 
lady rides off into a flowery wilderness of 
sentiment, and adds that the “spell of 
Keats” operated with special power upon 
the leaders of the fraternity in 1847, which 
absurd. She then complains of “the 
tyranny of the Academy,” although that 
body had honourably exhibited all the 
Pictures Messrs. Millais and Hunt had 
then sent to Trafalgar Square (these pic- 
tures were anything but ‘“ Pre-Raphaelite,” 
and Rossetti had painted none); had edu- 
cated the former two in art, and par- 


tially trained the third; and had awarded to 


the first the highest honours of its schools. | 


Next we are told that at seventeen Millais 
was ‘earning well with his book illustra- 
tions.’’ The phrase is not happy and it is 
not true. The surviving P-R.B.s have 
read with wonder that the foundation of 
their society was laid at Rossetti’s studio, 
then at 83, Newman Street—a statement in 
which, short as it is, there are not fewer 
than three mistakes. The face of the Virgin 
in Rossetti’s ‘Ecce Ancilla Domini!’ was 
not, though Mrs. Wood says so, ‘‘ avowedly 
painted from several models”; the face of 
the man in Millais’s ‘ A Huguenot’ was not 
painted from Charles A. Collins, as we are 
told here, but from Capt. (since General) 
Lempriere, an old friend of the artist’s 
family ; the Germ did not include ‘‘forty- 
eight large octavo pages, illustrated with 
etchings”; TRossetti’s ‘Ecce Ancilla Do- 
mini!’ was not rejected at the Academy, 
where it was never sent; his ‘Taurello’s 
First Sight of Fortune’ was not produced 
in 1849, but several years after, nor was 
‘Hesterna Rosa’ first drawn in 1851. The 
Brotherhood remaining in England did not 
“agree to paint together a group of their 
own portraits” in order to send them 
to Woolner, then in Australia. Of the 
four artists then present (it was in April, 
1853: Mrs. Wood is not clear as to the 
date), Millais, Hunt, and Rossetti drew, not 
painted, separate portraits, not a group; the 
other member, being then very ill indeed and 
in sore distress, did not complete a portrait, 
and the drawing made by Millais of that 
member was certainly not, as Mrs. Wood 
has heard it was, the best in order of merit. 
The bust of Tennyson recently placed in 
Westminster Abbey was not executed by 
Woolner in 1857, but it is a later replica 
of that work. 

Mrs. Wood attacks Sir John Millais as if 
he were an apostate from Pre-Raphaelitism, 
than which nothing could be more unjust 
and unreasonable, and she never fails to 
laud Rossetti as if he were the chief P-R.B., 
a position which none disclaimed more 
strenuously at all times than the painter 
himself. Nor does our biographer show 
the least suspicion that no Brother changed 
more completely in respect to the pristine 
Pre-Raphaelitism (as she understands it) 
than did Rossetti; this was the case in all 
respects, the change in regard to his art 
being by no means the greatest. There is 
not a greater difference between the Millais 
of ‘A Huguenot’ or ‘ Ferdinand,’ and the 
Millais of ‘The Vale of Rest’ and ‘ Stella,’ 
than between the artist of ‘ Rienzi,’ ‘ Find- 
ing Christ in the Temple,’ and ‘The Pot of 
Basil,’ that is Mr. Holman Hunt in his three 
several stages of development. What can 
be said for a writer on nineteenth century 
art who (p. 34) describes Mr. Watts as ‘‘a 
painter worthily representative of Pre- 
Raphaelite work, though never openly 
associated with the movement”? What 
must be our opinion of an historian who is 
so grossly ignorant of the artists of the last 
generation as to include among those who 
are not known now, except ‘‘to the student 
and the connoisseur, Etty, Mulready, 
Maclise, and C. R. Leslie”? What can 
Mrs. Wood know of art and artists as they 
existed in the “forties,” when she has the 





hardihood to write :— 


‘* The competition [in Westminster Hall] was 

carried over several years, and served in a great 
measure to define and organize the growing 
revolt against the tyranny of the Academy, 
under which, as early as the year 1840, the 
younger generation of painters was already 
beginning to writhe.” 
This preposterous nonsense has parallels in 
nearly every passage concerning the art of 
the period in question, and it is followed 
by this wonderful blunder on the same com- 
petition: ‘It was the first deliberate effort 
of English art [? artists] to shake itself free 
from academic control.” Is it possible that 
Mrs. Wood can understand what she wrote 
in the following passage ?— 

‘‘The same brooding sense of mystery, the 
same large and intense compassion for the 
‘world sorrow’; yet mingled with a certain 
austerity of outlook upon its strife, is the 
dominant note of Leonardo’s masterpiece of a 
later date ‘La Gioconda’ (‘Our Lady of the 
Rocks’); often compared with that triumph of 
a more modern Renaissance, Albrecht Diirer’s 
‘Melancholia,’ with which it shares in the 
attainment of perfect harmony between classic 
and romantic art.” 

It is needless to say that the paragraph 
is exactly what Rossetti himself was wont to 
call ‘‘ clotted nonsense.” Can it be Mrs. 
Wood thinks that ‘La Joconde’ of Da Vinci 
is the same picture as ‘La Vierge aux 
Rochers,’ or that there is anything in common 
in the motives of those works? Has she 
discovered anything ‘classic’? in Diirer’s 
‘Melancholia’ (‘Melencolia’), or anything 
“romantic” in the portrait of Mona Lisa, 
that ‘‘despair of painters and enigma of 
beauty,” which is a thing of itself, and, pace 
Mrs. Wood, not more “ classic’”’ than it is 
‘romantic’? ? 

Mrs. Wood is hopelessly confused about 
the Cyclographic Society, a sketching club 
with an ambitious name, which included 
most of the P-R.B., and preceded that 
association. The present writer was a 
member of the society, and has no hesitation 
in averring that it had nothing whatever to 
do with ‘‘a revolt against the tyranny of 
the Academy,” as Mrs. Wood believes ; that 
it was established not “long before the 
formation of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood,” but within a few months of that 
event, while its existence should be mea- 
sured by weeks ; and that it was of no more 
account than scores of such societies, which 
come to life and die with the impulses that 
created them. It is amusing to read (p. 79) 
that Mr. Holman Hunt’s brilliant, solid, 
and stringently painted picture ‘ Christian 
Missionary hunted by Druids’ was spared 
the extravagance of hostile criticism which 
assailed Millais’s ‘Ferdinand,’ ‘‘ of a most 
ignoble physiognomy lured by a pea-green 
monster,’’ as the critics had it. The fact is 
the hapless missionary the P-R.B. painted 
was not more hunted by savage Druids than 
the artist was belaboured by the critics, 
whose opprobrium he shared in full with 
Millais. 

Mrs. Wood is in error as to ‘fa number 
of sketches”” Rossetti made at Sevenoaks in 
1850. He began one picture, which was 
never finished, but made no sketches what- 
ever; and she is correspondingly wrong 
about the ‘futile attempts at designs” for 
the Germ that painter is said to have made. 





If anything could vex the great spirit of 
Rossetti, it would be this foolish blunder ; 
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the fact is that not even Millais, one of the 
happiest and most fertile of designers, with 
a genius abounding in invention and copious 
of ideas, excelled Rossetti at this period in 
the making of dramatic, passionate, and 
beautiful designs. Our biographer greatly 
overrates Miss Siddal’s resources and skill 
as an artist and a designer ; in art she was 
but a pale reflection of Rossetti. What 
Mrs. Wood is pleased to call Rossetti’s 
‘‘desultory course of pen-and-ink sketches 
and water-colour studies,” 1850-8, actually 
produced a very large proportion of some 
of the master’s finest, most original and 
powerful works; his invention was never 
more fertile, nor his hand more happy, than 
during this period, which, Mrs. Wood will 
be surprised to hear, most of the painter’s 
critics agree in thinking inferior in these 
respects to no part of his life. We have 
Mr. Holman Hunt’s authority that he was 
born not “the 27th of April, 1828,” as 
here stated, but the 2nd of April, 1827. 
That the death of Walter Deverell, Feb- 
ruary 2nd, 1854, ‘‘finally dispersed’’ the 
P-R.B. is a ridiculous notion here retailed 
without regard to chronology or history. 
The writer's assertion that “it must 
be remembered that none of the Pre- 
Raphaelites can justly pose as martyrs in 
the matter of a livelihood” is, supposing 
any of the Brotherhood “posed” at all, 
in direct contradiction to the histories of 
Holman Hunt, Woolner, and Rossetti: the 
first, but for Millais’s succour, would as- 
suredly have come to grief; the second 
actually went to the gold diggings in despair 
of art; and the third was within an ace 
of becoming a telegraph clerk to the 
South-Western Railway Company. It is 
hard to see why Mr. Arthur Hughes 
should be called less ‘illustrious’? than 
some of his friends; the painter of ‘ April 
Love’ may surely take his place by the side 
of the artist of ‘Ophelia’ and ‘ A Huguenot.’ 
C. A. Collins did not “ pose” with his wife, 
Charles Dickens’s daughter, the present Mrs. 
Perugini, in the last-named picture; the 
sitter for the lady in that group was Miss 
Ryan, a model; her companion we have 
already named as Capt. Lempriere. Robert 
B. Martineau did not win appreciation for 
‘The Last Day in the Old Home’ in 1865; 
it was the only picture in the International 
Exhibition of 1862 which had not been ex- 
hibited before. The decorations which have 
come to grief in the Union Room at Oxford 
were not ‘‘frescoes,” but painted in distemper, 
which is quite another thing (pp. 142-5); on 
p. 144 these works are said to have been 
executed in ‘oil-colours.” Nor were the 
artists ‘‘ young Bohemians ” in any respect. 
That ‘The Order of Release’ consummated 
‘the triumph of the young painter,” whose 
fame was enhanced by Kingsley’s allu- 
sion to it in ‘Two Years Ago,’ is an error 
in fact as well as in criticism and chrono- 
logy. Was Mrs. Wood in a satirical mood 
when she wrote of the “resigned and 
pensive fatalism of William Morris”? This 
is one of the most funny notices in the book. 
Nor is the writer much more fortunate in 
averring that not till 1875 did Rossetti 
(so long before as 1860 familiar with the 
waves at Hastings and in Cornwall) ‘‘ awake 
for the first time to the magic of the sea,” 
a notion on which some pages of rhapsody 
are based. What the author means by 





saying that the ‘ Venus Astarte’ of Rossetti 
possesses ‘“‘the clear and scientific wisdom 
of the Western world” we must leave 
to that inner consciousness of hers which 
has had so much to do with the production 
of a book of which we have not men- 
tioned one tithe of the errors. Even this 
potent element must fail to expound what 
Mrs. Wood means by the “ desperate 
realism’? of Sir E. Burne-Jones’s ‘ Merciful 
Knight.’ 








The Art of Illustration. By H. Blackburn. 
Illustrated. (Allen & Co.)—The object of this 
book is, says Mr. Blackburn, to explain the 
modern systems of book and newspaper illus- 
tration, and especially the methods of drawing 
for what is commonly called ‘‘ process,” on 
which so many artists are now engaged. New 
methods, called forth by the economic condi- 
tions under which most of the cheaper art work 
is performed, are developing from year to 
year; the beautiful, sound, intelligent, and 
highly accomplished craft (which almost 
amounted to high art) of the wood engraver, 
who, to use our author’s phrase, translated tone 
into line, is likely to become extinct, and will 
soon follow into oblivion the severer and more 
sculpture -like art of the line engraver. A 
general levelling down is in progress ; yet there 
is no reason why, supposing a better under- 
standing of the nature and limits of ‘‘ pro- 
cessing” were obtained, skill of the finer sort 
should not control the impertinence — this is 
what it actually comes to—of the half-educated 
‘* pen-and-ink artist.” As this text truly states, 
the best instructors in drawing for process- 
printing are, after all, the painters of pictures, 
who know so well how to express themselves in 
black and white. There is ‘‘a wide distinction 
between their treatment of illustration” and 
that of the so-called ‘‘ pen-and-ink ” artist ‘‘ who 
scrambles and scratches his way upon paper to 
a result which pleases nobody and offends the 
better informed.” The ‘‘ genius,” says Mr. 
Blackburn, 

“who strikes out a wonderful path of his own, 
whose scratches and splashes appear in so many 
books and newspapers, is of the ‘ butterfly’ order 
of being—a creation, so to speak, of the processes, 
and is not to be emulated or imitated. There is no 
reason but custom why,in drawiog for process, a 
man’s coat should be made to look like straw, or 
the background (if there be a background) have 
the appearance of fireworks. No ability on the part 
of the illustrator will make these things tolerable in 
the near future.” 

The dictum is right, and the prophecy is likely 
to fulfil itself. The first thing to be done 
towards a remedy for the very preposterous 
state of things which has been produced by the 
intrusion of ‘‘ commercialism ” upon the art of 
the popular illustrator by ‘‘ process ” is, doubt- 
less, a very difficult one, being nothing less 
than persuading that very clever and self- 
sufficient individual that he has much to learn. 
In painting we learn, or ought to learn, every- 
thing from the past, but ‘‘ processing” has no 
past, while it exists under new and very limited 
conditions—conditions, indeed, which almost 
justify those who aver that ‘‘ illustrating” of 
the sort in question is incapable of becoming 
art at all, and had better be left, like photo- 
graphy, to obey its own laws as a craft. For 
art’s sake it will manifestly be better that some 
such segregation as this notion implies should 
take effect, the one kind of draughtsmanship 
remaining intellectual and poetical, the other 
keeping to its function, not of instructing and 
charming, but, according to the modern phrase, 
of ‘‘illustrating.” Perhaps this result may, in 


time, come about, and there are strong indica- 
tions that such will be the case, especially as 
there will never be the least obstacle to true 
artists, such as Cruikshank, F. Waiker, Sir 
J. E. Millais, and some half a dozen more, 
applying their genius, skill, and learning to 





designing for books under conditions analogous tg 
those which obtained of yore. Meanwhile, Mr 
Blackburn is anxious to stay the disintegrating 
and degrading procedure which gravely threatens 
the humbler forms of art of all kinds. 
obviate such a catastrophe, our author, than 
whom few have had more experience in dealj 
with the cheaper and swifter methods of illustra. 
tive work, says, @ propos of a particularly jn. 
artistic category of the tricks of ‘‘ process men” 
employed in the so-called ‘‘ art of pen and ink ”: 
” ©The question is again uppermost in the mind, are 
such mechanical ‘ dodges,’ (I venture to call them) 
worthy the serious attention of artists, and can an 
good arise by imparting such knowledge [of the 
sort now rife in the pormer technical schools of 
the day] to youthful illustrators? Wood engraving 
was a craft to be learned, with a career for the 
apprentice. There is no similar career for a lad 
liarning the ‘processes’; and nothing but disap. 
pointment before him if he learns the mechanism 
before he is an educated and qualified artist.” 

The italics are Mr. Blackburn’s, but we are of 
one mind with him in affirming the truth of the 
statement, as well as in saying that nine-tenths 
of the professors of ‘‘ processing ” are only half 
educated, or nothing would offend them more 
than the audacious fooleries they often put 
forth as specimens of ‘‘art.” What is mostly 
lacking in such works is harmony of tone, next 
grace of massing; repose and breadth should 
follow good drawing and clearness and purity of 
the darker shadows and half tints. These 
choice elements. of good engraving are mostly 
conspicuous by their absence in the ordinary 
‘‘art by process” of the day. Without agree- 
ing with all Mr. Blackburn’s opinions or 
trusting overmuch to his facts, we thoroughly 
commend his book to all whom it may concern, 
and chiefly to the proprietors of the popular 
journals and magazines which, for cheapness 
rather than for art’s sake, employ any of the 
numerous processes which are now in vogue. 
In these respects we commend pp. 213-5 to 
our readers. 


A Practical Handbook of Drawing for Modern 
Methods of Reproduction. By C. G. Harper. 
Illustrated. (Chapman & Hall.)—Mr. Harper, 
who is a prophet in a small way, believes in 
what he calls pen-drawing, and in a very inco- 
herent and rambling style writes of it as if it 
were the one necessity of the artistic nature; 
colour, chiaroscuro, and the higher refinements 
of draughtsmanship notwithstanding. In one 
respect, at least, he shows a just sense of the 
existing situation as to modern methods of 
reproduction : he admits that ‘‘ pen-drawing in 
particular has by reason of these things [i.¢., 
the rampant ‘‘commercialism” of its practi- 
tioners] almost come to a stand for exaggeration 
and a shameless licence.” The English of this 
sentence is, like that which pervades the book 
at large, not first rate, but the writer’s meaning 
is discoverable. Mr. Harper’s béte noire, a sort 
of fetish upon which he pours whole phials of 
objurgation and contempt, is, to use his own 
terms, the ‘‘ purely Philistine ideal of the clear 
sharp line.” That is to say, he denounces 
draughtsmanship of the definite sort, which 
implies skill of the severer and accomplished 
order, in favour of pen-drawing of that swift, 
cheap, and effective kind which suits the photo- 
mechanical processes of reproduction employed 
largely for illustrating popular magazines and 
low-priced publications in general. To him 
there is indeed nothing like leather. Compared 
with his opinions, the deductions and criticisms 
of, say, for example, Mr. Hamerton are ‘‘anti- 
quated matter”; the lectures on illustrating books 
of ‘‘the ingenious Mr. Blackburn” are employed, 
he says, to tickle ‘‘suburban audiences or the 
amiable dilettanti of the Society of Arts ; 
while ‘‘ the great storehouses of the best pen- 
work ” are two well-known Transatlantic maga- 
zines, and “the Magazine of Art and the 
Portfolio, which were used to be filled with 
good original work, are now busied in pro- 
viding such réchauffés as photographic blocks 
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from paintings old and new, but chiefly old, 
because they cost nothing for copyright.” No 
doubt there is much truth in this tirade, but 
what is the use of it? How far does it go to 
romote the use and develope the value of those 
uliar ‘‘ processes” which it is the delight of 
our rhapsodist to commend? Into the mys- 
teries of the air-brush and splatter work, as 
well as regards the bitumen, swelled gelatine, 
and albumen processes, the author enters in his 
confused and confusing way, with abundance 
of confident assertion, little of real argu- 
ment, and very insufficient examples, if the 
cuts in the discursive chapter on ‘‘ Comparative 
Processes” (it should be entitled ‘‘A Com- 
rison of Processes ”) can be called examples at 
all, But with all this he does not convince 
artistic eyes that such methods are other than 
cheap and feeble; the tricks of the ‘‘ process 
man” (the term is Mr. Harper’s) are not 
delightful to students of art, nor is the fron- 
tispiece, by M. Dujardin of Paris, at all 
welcome to those who do not in the least 
care whether ‘‘you could [or could not] 
have distinguished it froman etching.” At any 
rate, it is a poor thing. Pace Mr. Harper, 
who thinks otherwise, of a miserable cut called 
“The Village Street, Tintern” (p. 70), we are 
by no means able to say that ‘‘the result” of 
the peculiar process employed ‘‘seems happy,” 
and, although Mr. Hamerton, Mr. Ruskin, and 
others here condemned may have been wrong, 
we do not see what Mr. Harper aims at. This 
is true, although the book contains a good deal 
of amusing and rather acrid satire on such 
artists as Mr. W. Crane, ‘‘the great Apostle 
of Decoration plus Socialism,” Mr. Pennell, 
Mr. W. Morris, ‘‘a Mr. Beardsley,” whose 
“morbid and neurotic” art has ‘‘a savour of 
Bethlehem Hospital and the charnel house,” 
Mr. H. P. Robinson, a photographer who calls 
himself an artist, and not a few others. On 
the other hand, we gladly admit that much is 
wisely said here on the use of the broad-pointed 
and supple quill pen versus the fine-pointed 
steel pen, in favour of careful drawing as an 
indispensable element of an artistic education, 
and, above all, as to the supreme advantage 
of the use of that best of all drawing imple- 
ments the fine-pointed brush, 7.e., provided the 
artist is artist enough to use it, which is not 
often the case. But what is the use, as on 
p. 94, of telling any one who can draw that 
glass pens, stylographic pens, and fountain pens 
are of no use to the freehand draughtsman, we 
have not been able to discover. Finally, we 
may say of the book at large that it is a con- 
fused collection of opinions, assertions which 
are mostly unproved, and remarks which are 
unsystematic and often intemperate, but per- 
vaded and enlivened by a good deal of know- 
ledge of a sort, not one-fiftieth part of which is 
and original, or of value to trained and 
practised artists of ordinary intelligence. The 
cuts, even when judged according to their own 
standard as illustrations, are simply trivial, if 
not downright rubbish. 





BRUGSCH PASHA. 


Wen Heinrich Karl Brugsch published 
his first work, ‘Scriptura A2gyptorum Demo- 
tica,’ the students of Egyptology formed but a 
small company; now they are a numerous band, 
and all will have heard with deep regret that 
sne of their most distinguished leaders passed 
away at Charlottenburg on the 9th inst. Brugsch 
Pasha had been suffering from a long illness, 
which it was known could have but one termina- 
tion, so the record of his death does not come 
Unexpectedly. His decease at sixty-seven can 
scarcely be said to be premature, yet doubtless 
had Brugsch led the life of a scholar and pro- 

r, instead of spending years in Oriental 
tavel and in trying climates, his vigorous con- 
stitution would have given him a more pro- 

nged career. In the long list of his 





works, the best known to the general 
reader is the ‘History of Egypt under the 
Pharaohs’; its popularity is proved by the 
number of translations and editions it has 
passed through. It is probably from this book 
that the majority of those interested in Egypt 
have acquired definite knowledge of the history 
of the long line of the Pharaonic dynasties. 
The story is told with a genuine enthusiasm 
for the subject ; it gives evidence of great skill 
in arranging a mass of scattered material, and 
could only have been executed by one well 
versed in deciphering the inscriptions on the 
monuments. It will remain in lasting testimony 
to Brugsch’s high qualities as an Egyptologist. 
For the specialists, Brugsch’s reputation 
will rest on his philological works, wherein he 
showed the true direction of his talent. How 
far the spirit of adventure or the necessities 
of his position influenced his career may 
be difficult to determine; but his duties as 
Consul at Cairo, Commissioner of Egypt at 
international exhibitions at Vienna and Phila- 
delphia, and dragoman to Royal Highnesses 
during their Oriental tours, must have been 
sad hindrances to serious study in one of 
the most difficult of all sciences. It is only 
marvellous, in this distracted mode of life, how 
much Brugsch managed to accomplish, and it 
suggests what more we might have owed to him 
had the Prussian King’s bounty been better 
directed. It must be said that his various 
official duties were always ably fulfilled. In a 
profession wherein the animosities are pro- 
verbially bitter, the Pasha had no _ irrecon- 
cilable enemies. If his conclusions were some- 
times criticized, his learning was always ad- 
mitted to be profound and scholarly. Per- 
haps his greatest disappointment was not 
receiving the Direction of the Boulaq Museum 
on the death of Mariette in 1881. And it may 
be regretted that the man who had done so 
much to further the cause of Egyptian study 
was not allowed for a few years to have the 
monuments in his keeping. In respect of his 
claims as an archeologist, they must be admitted 
not to stand in the first rank. The habit of 
mind that produces the great philologist appears 
to be not calculated to develope the judgment 
on the artistic side, in the same way that the 
archeologist cannot be accepted as an authority 
in questions of philology. In visits to Egypt 
during recent years Brugsch directed his atten- 
tion to minor excavations, we believe in the 
Fayoum, but with no important results. From 
the advance now being made in the study of all 
pertaining to Egyptian art and science, we may 
venture to predict what may be the attainment 
of the next century, which may be the Middle 
Empire of Egyptology. Then among the names 
famous in what at that period will be the 
Ancient Empire of the science, none will hold a 
higher place than that of Heinrich Karl Brugsch. 





NOTES FROM ASIA MINOR. 
Brussa, Sept. 1, 1894. 

I HAVE just returned from a fortnight’s tour, 
with Prof. Anderson of Sheffield and Mr. 
Anthony of Lincoln College, Oxford, through 
the country to the west of Brussa, about the 
great lakes and the lower valleys of the Rhyn- 
dacus, Macestus, and Tarsius. It is surprising 
that this district is not better known. The 
roads are easy, at least in dry weather, and the 
stages from town to town short. Almost the 
whole of our route could be traversed without 
difficulty in a carriage. Possibly the low marshy 
character of the country has given it a bad 
name. 

Apollonia, it is true, has often been visited 
from the time of Le Bas onwards, but probably 
any one who cared to brave malaria and 
mosquitos, and spend a week there, could still 
collect a good deal of fresh archeological 
material. Inscriptions, reliefs, and small anti- 
quities are continually turning up, and the 
town is full of them. The great temple in the 





lake, the walls with Hadrian’s architrave built 
into them, and the tombs in the necropolis 
form a group of monuments of rare interest. 
But apart from archeology, Apollonia is well 
worth visiting. Its situation at the end of a 
narrow rocky promontory, the approach to it 
over a long wooden bridge, its steep tortuous 
streets between high overhanging houses, and 
the view of the lake dotted with islets and 
quaint short-masted fishing boats, make it one 
of the most picturesque, as it is one of the 
dirtiest, of Anatolian towns. 

From Apollonia it is a hot, uninteresting ride 
along the north shore to Ulubad on the Rhyn- 
dacus, just below where it emerges from the 
west end of the lake. Ulubad represents Lopa- 
dion, important in the Byzantine wars for its 
bridge. The river is navigable right down from 
the lake to the sea, and the modern wooden 
bridge has a sliding section on rails to permit 
vessels to pass through. Several broken-backed 
arches of the ancient bridge still encumber the 
banks a few hundred yards above the modern 
structure. The bridge was guarded by a Byzan- 
tine fortress on the south bank of the river, 
within the walls of which the older part of the 
village is enclosed. There are also relics of a 
Byzantine church. Some important inscrip- 
tions, however, seem to show that Ulubad is 
much older, indeed pre-Roman. Were it not 
for the possibility that they have been brought 
from a distance to adorn the Byzantine church, 
one would say that Lopadion is merely the 
later name for Miletopolis. At Mihalitch, the 
site commonly assigned to Miletopolis, we found 
nothing of early date. 

The country between the lakes is a vast 
plain, mostly under water in the wet season, 
and broken only by low ridges. There is little 
cultivation, but large herds of buffalo and other 
oxen are pastured here. The towns and 
villages have been reinforced by an emigrant 
population from Rumelia since the Russian 
war. Mihalitch especially has profited by the 
enterprise of the new settlers, and Ulubad 
enjoys the doubtful advantage of a new Cir- 
cassian suburb. Between Mihalitch and Pan- 
derma we saw a strange relief of three horsemen 
in Oriental dress galloping over two corpses. 
The work appears to be comparatively late, 
but recalls in general the types of the Lycian 
reliefs. We also copied a Roman milestone at 
Omerkeui, the eighth stone from Cyzicus. 
After visiting Panderma (Panormus), Cyzicus, 
and Erdek (Artace), we struck inland through 
Edinjik, and round the western side of the 
Limne Aphnitis to Manias. The lake is ugly 
and dreary, with a dirty colour and low bare 
shores. There are two strange settlements at 
its western end, the one Bulgarian, the other 
Russian! The Russians, who have been settled 
there for many years, preserve their national 
type, dress, and customs with surprising fresh- 
ness. With regard to Manias the maps are 
misleading. The whole district to the south of 
the lake is known as Manias, but the village 
which now bears the name does not seem to be 
marked. It is two or three miles to the east of 
the Tarsius, and two hours to the north-west of 
Old Manias, which lies close under the mountain 
of the same name. On an isolated spur of the 
mountain, overlooking Old Manias, is a remark- 
able cluster of ruins. The hill-top has been a 
strong Byzantine fortress ; on the shoulder of 
the mountain behind is a large early Turkish 
tomb; and on the isthmus between the two, in 
the midst of a tract of loose stones, stands a 
ruinous mosque. Marble blocks from earlier 
buildings have been freely used in the construc- 
tion of all three. In the tottering wall of the 
fort in particular there is a course of small 
marble coluinns, stuck end on into the masonry, 
and another course of square bases. We read 
two inscriptions in this wall, one of them an 
important honorary decree by the demes, 
peoples, and individuals in Asia in alliance 
with the Romans. There can be little doubt 
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that the site represents the ancient Poima- 
nenon. 

From Manias we followed a difficult hill-road 
to Balukiser. The oldest object in the town 
seems to be the fine cloistered mosque; and 
although Hadrianutheree must lie somewhere 
near, the obstructive tactics of the local autho- 
rities prevented our hearing any information 
about it. Leaving Balukiser, and shaking off 
the dust of our feet against it, we turned north- 
eastwards by the Panderma chaussée. Soon 
after we began to ascend from the fat plain to 
the harder ground of the hills, we became aware 
of an ancient paved road keeping company with 
the chaussée, now on the right, now on the left. 
We followed the same route for about an hour 
and a half, until the ancient road plunged down 
the valley of the Hatab, where we afterwards 
found it near Omerkeui, while we climbed the 
Demirkapu pass, and descendedagainintothe Ma- 
cestus valley to the hospitable roof of the director 
of the English Borax Mine. A couple of miles 
below the mines, just below the point at which 
the chaussée joins the Macestus, here freshly 
emerged from a mountain gorge, there is a 
ruined Roman bridge. The débris in mid-stream 
was blown up about fifteen years ago by the 
original French lessee of the mine, who hoped 
to make the river navigable for the transport of 
the mineral. There must have been at least 
ten arches in the bridge. Without doubt the 
ancient road we have traced is the Roman road, 
or rather one of the Roman roads, from Cyzicus 
to Pergamus. It loses itself a few miles below 
Omerkeui, but I would suggest that one branch 
continued down the Hatab Dere, and rounded 
the eastern spur of the Manias Dagh, passing 
near Poimanenon and on to the east of the lake, 
while another crossed the bridge and made for 
Ulubad. 

Kassaba Kirmasti, finely situated on both 
banks of the Rhyndacus where it breaks through 
a gap in a ridge, seems to be an ancient site, 
possibly Hiera Germe. The hill on the right 
bank is crowned by a mosque, in which are two 
fine Byzantine windows and other fragments ; 
and we copied an inscription at another mosque 
on the left bank. From Kirmasti to Brussa we 
took the road along the south shore of the Lake 
of Apollonia. We found inscriptions at Akcheler 
and at Tachtaly. 

We hope to start out again on September 3rd 
to explore the upper valleys of the Rhyndacus 
and Macestus, and intend to make our way to 
the coast at Smyrna. Our original project of 
travelling north-eastward to the Black Sea has 
been rendered impossible by the quarantine 
cordon. J. ArtHuR R. Munro. 








Fine-Art Gossiy, 

THE private view of the exhibition at the Con- 
tinental Gallery, 157, New Bond Street, the 
earliest of the autumnal season, is appointed 
for to-day, Saturday ; the public will be admitted 
on Monday next. The pictures consist of selec- 
tions from the Salon and the Exposition on the 
Champ de Mars, as well ‘as of a few English 
examples. 

Tue places of the late Viscount Hardinge and 
Sir H. Austen Layard as Trustees of the National 
Gallery have been filled by the appointments 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne and Sir C. Tennant. 


At the recent restoration of San Lorenzo 
at Verona a Madonna, which is attributed to 
Raphael, is said to have been discovered among 
the lumber, and an altarpiece which is the work 
of the Veronese painter Niccolo Giolfino. 


THE temple of Jupiter Anxur, on Mount St. 
Angelo at Terracina, has now been excavated, 
and the report thereon of Signor Borsari pub- 
lished. This temple, which was the centre of 
considerable worship amongst the populations 
around Monte Circeo, was raised upon a mass 
of enormous substructures, which have hitherto 
been mistaken for works connected with the 


palace of Theodoric. The orientation is from 
north to south, and the temple is 33 50 métres 
long by 19°70 métres broad, and consists of a 
cella and pronaos, which latter was originally 
adorned with large fluted columns of Corinthian 
style, now all destroyed save a few fragments. 
Outside the eastern wall of the temple a square 
subterranean cavity was found, containing votive 
objects. This was probably the favisse, or 
treasury cellar. Hard by stands a rock which 
was once surrounded with a wall on all four 
sides, evidently because it was held as sacred. 
The rock is pierced with a hole communicating 
with a cavern beneath, used probably for an 
oracle. This rock is thought to be the one 
struck by the thunderbolt mentioned by Livy 
in his account of the prodigies which happened 
in 548 of the year of Rome, viz., at the time of 
the second Punic war. He says it fell on the 
temple of Jove at Terracina. The sanctuary 
was destroyed by fire, as is proved from the 
marks on the ruins, even the great blocks in 
the foundations being calcined, and ashes being 
strewn upon the ground. The statues, how- 
ever, seem to have been broken into fragments 
by the hand of man, probably at the time of 
the Christian reaction after the edict of Theo- 
dosius. 

Tue votive offerings recovered in the excava- 
tions are particularly rare and important. 
Jupiter Anxur represented, according to Virgil 
and his commentator Servius, Jupiter puer, or 
the child. Accordingly the offerings now found 
consist of a number of children’s toys (cre- 
pundia), and are all of fused lead. Amongst 
the chief must be enumerated a set of miniature 
service for a dining-room, viz., a seat formed 
like an armchair or cathedra supina, 34 milli- 
métres high ; two small abaci or tables for the 
viands ; a small candelabrum ; a figurine repre- 
senting the puer dapifer, who advances with a 
ferculum or tray to bring the dishes and viands 
to table; a number of small plates (patie) with 
fishes executed in relief, other plates empty; a 
pair of slippers or sandals (sole), such as were 
used in waiting at table, and formed part of the 
vestis cenatoria; a gridiron, &c. The munici- 
pality of Terracina, which has carried out this 
work under the direction of Sig. Pio Capponi, 
intends to carry it still further next season. 


Durine the construction of a quay on the 
Main Canal at Hanau, the northern end of the 
ancient Roman bridge across the Main has been 
laid bare. Further excavations have rendered 
it certain that there was a considerable Roman 
settlement in the neighbourhood of. Hanau. 
Several interesting ‘‘ finds” have been made at 
the end of the Roman bridge, but by far the most 
important is the large quantity of Roman coins. 
They constitute an unbroken series of all the 
emperors from Claudius to Antoninus Pius and 
his wife Faustina, covering the period from 41 
to 161 a.p. The greater number belong to the 
years between 81 and 117. Prof. Wolff, who 
reports on this discovery in Hessenland, says 
that the other articles afford a close glimpse into 
the life of the Romans on the frontier. ‘‘ One 
feels profoundly moved,” he writes, ‘‘in taking 
out of the river articles nearly two thousand 
years old. We seem brought into very near 
contact with the fourth Vindelitian cohort, 
which was posted here to guard the passage of 
the Main, and which demanded ‘from every 
civilian who passed the bridge the obolus for 
the river-god.” 


M. Mintz has been lecturing, at the Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions, on Christian art, and 
the illustration of the Old Testament to be 
found in the works of art belonging to the early 
times of the Church. The fifth century might be 
considered as the golden age in Biblical paint- 
ing. Thanks to the numerous poems which 
were devoted at this time to the period of 
Genesis, a number of episodes previously 
unknown to the Romans became popularized 





both in Italy and in Gaul. The popularity of 


these Israelitish subjects is exemplified by the 
mosaics of Sta. Maria Major at Rome, executeg 
between the years 432 and 440. M. Miint, 
states that these compositions, contrary to the 
generally received opinion, are completely inde. 
pendent of the celebrated poem of Prudentiys 
— the ‘Dittocheon.’ The artists have gone 
directly to the Bible for their inspiration, ang 
consequently their forty compartments haye 
barely sufficed to trace the history of the 
Jews from Abraham to Joshua; whilst Pry. 
dentius had comprised in twenty-four metrical 
stanzas the whole of the Old Testament 
from Adam to the Babylonish captivity, 
From the fifth century, likewise, the illy. 
minators had taken in hand the stories of the 
Old Testament ; and although these miniature 
illustrations of manuscripts were designed for 
the select classes, and not, like the mural 
decorations, intended to appeal to the common 
people, nevertheless it is possible to quote 
instances where these almost microscopic pic- 
tures have served as a model for large frescoes 
and monumental mosaics. It has been lately 
shown that many of the miniatures of the cele- 
brated Cottonian Bible (fifth and sixth cen- 
turies) have been reproduced, in an enlarged 
form, in the mosaics of the basilica of St. Mark 
at Venice (thirteenth century). A recent publi- 
cation, of which M. Miintz exhibited specimens 
to the Academy, now permits us to study, in the 
minutest details, the most ancient illustrated 
manuscripts of the Bible, the Greek Genesis 
of the Imperial Library at Vienna. These 
miniatures, the style of which offers many 
analogies with the catacomb paintings, are in 
turn conventional and realistic. 


Mr. CuarzEs J. CLarK announces ‘Some Old 
Wiltshire Homes, with Short Notices concern- 
ing their Memorials and Associations,’ by 8. J. 
Elyard, containing twenty-six sketches of some 
of the most interesting houses in Wiltshire ; and 
‘The Sculptures in the Lady Chapel of Ely,’ by 
M. R. James, witha chapter on the heraldry of 
the chapel by the Bishop of Ely, illustrated. 

Messrs. BELL’s announcements include ‘Al- 
bert Moore, his Life and Works,’ by A. L. Bal- 
dry, illustrated, — ‘Raphael's Madonnas and 
other Great Pictures,’ reproduced from the 
originals, with biographical and descriptive 
account by Karl Kéroly,—‘ John Russell, R.A, 
his Life and Works,’ by E. C. Williamson, illus- 
trated, —‘ American Book-plates,’ by Charles 
Dexter Allen, illustrated, —‘ Modern Book IIlus- 
tration,’ by Joseph Pennell,—and ‘ Alphabets,’ 
by E. F. Strange. 

Tue Dutch landscape and cattle painter Heer 
Jan Vrolyk is dead at the age of forty-eight 
years. 








MUSIC 


—o— 


THE WEEK. 
THE HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 

THorovcnty re-established in the favour 
of the clergy and the laity, and of musicians 
and the general public alike, the venerable 
Festival of the Three Choirs continues to 
maintain a career that has been of much 
service to art as well as charity; and the 
171st meeting, held during the past week, 
will not be numbered among the least 
interesting, though it has been devoid of 
any features of striking importance. The 
general rehearsals on Monday in the 
Cathedral and Shire Hall were open to the 
public on payment, and were less lengthy 
and tedious than usual, the capable young 
conductor, Mr. George Robertson Sinclair, 
having his forces well in hand. The open- 
ing performance on Tuesday morning con- 





sisted, as usual, of ‘Elijah,’ and, of course, 
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need not be criticized at length. The chorus 

at first somewhat ragged in its entries, 
but the hesitation did not continue, and all 
the later choral numbers were finely ren- 
dered, the tenors and basses being of 

Jendid quality. Once more the value of 
, contingent from Leeds was amply proved. 
It is needless to record how the principal 
glo parts were interpreted by Madame 
Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda 
Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. 
Mr. Sinclair was inclined to take some of 
the movements too quickly, but he conducted 
with commendable clearness. 

At the Shire Hall concert in the evening 
the first of the novelties was produced. 
This was Dr. Harford Lloyd’s ballad for 
mezzo-soprano and baritone solt, chorus, 
and orchestra, ‘Sir Ogie and the Ladie 
Elsie,’ a simple, but somewhat curious little 
composition. The poerf is from the Danish, 
dating from the sixtéenth century, and 
seems to have been derived from the same 
legend as that which several writers have 
treated, the characters being a maiden 
and a spectral bridegroom. The original, 
entitled ‘Aage og Else,’ has been trans- 
lated, or, as he terms it, ‘“‘ Englished,” by Mr. 
F. York Powell. The music is mainly built 
ontwo themes, both having the character of 
traditional tunes, though the rhythm of the 
frst is irregular. It is studiously unpre- 
tentious, but full of musicianly touches, and 
it seemed to please the audience greatly. 
Miss Jessie King and Mr. Plunket Greene 
were the soloists, and the composer con- 
ducted. Other items in the first part 
were Beethoven’s ‘Coriolan’ Overture and 
Mozart's arduous soprano scena ‘“ Mia 
speranza adorata,” which enabled Miss 
Evangeline Florence to display her exten- 
sive compass to full advantage. Of the 
familiar Wagner selections which followed 
it is unnecessary to speak, but a word of 
praise is due to Mr. Sinclair for the skill 
vith which he conducted them. 

Wednesday’s performances commenced 
with Dyordk’s ‘Requiem,’ a work that 
seems to be making its way steadily in the 
affections of English musicians, in spite of 
the daring unconventionalities which, so to 
speak, glare on every page of the Bohemian 
composer’s score. But genius and beauty 
arealso present in abundance; and although 
the ‘Requiem’ would assuredly be rejected 
aan exercise for a diploma, it will live 
vhen many works in which scientific device 
smore noteworthy than originality are for- 
gotten. Though not without flaw, the 
rendering on the present occasion was cer- 
tainly admirable, the numberless passages 
commencing with discords being attacked 
by the choir with astonishing firmness and 
confidence. Miss Anna Williams, Miss 
Hilda Wilson, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley 
were the soloists. Symphonies are now 
given freely in the cathedal programmes, and 
the second part on Wednesday afternoon was 
headed by Mozart’s work ing minor. The 
heme was completed by Prof. Bridge’s 
setting of the Latin hymn ‘Stabat Mater 
Speciosa,’ attributed to Giacomoda Todi, 

tter known as Giacopone. The Rev. Dr. 
Mason Neale seems to have believed in its 
tuthenticity and translated it. There is a 
‘py of the original in the British Museum, 
ind the discovery of this by Prof. Bridge 
mpelled him to set it to music. He has 





followed Dr. Neale’s version, save as to one 
section, where words originally offered to 
the Virgin are now addressed to Christ, 
‘ja mater fons amoris” being rendered 
‘Jesu, fount of life.” This change is, of 
course, necessary if ‘The Cradle of Christ,’ 
as the work is now termed, is to be given in 
Protestant places of worship. Of the music 
and of the remainder of the festival we 
must speak next week. 








DRAMA 


—_e— 


THE WEEK. 


ADELPHI.—‘ The Fatal Card,’ a Playin Five Acts. By 
C. Haddon Chambers and B. C. Stephenson. 


Mr. Happon Cuampers has made in ‘ Cap- 
tain Swift’ and succeeding pieces, down to 
the unhappily named ‘ Fatal Card’ of him- 
self and Mr. Stephenson, a distinct contri- 
bution to melodrama. What differentiates 
his pieces is that his villain is generally his 
hero. As such he remains necessarily 
within our sympathies. That this is not 
wholly a novelty is obvious. Besides 
Eugene Aram and Paul Clifford, and 
other characters of Bulwer and Harrison 
Ainsworth, we have the corsair heroes 
of Byron and innumerable others. Mr. 
Chambers’s characters are, however, psycho- 
logically interesting, and their endeavours 
to free themseives from the consequences of 
their past actions stir us deeply. We are 
sorry, though we bow to the inevitable, for 
the fate of Capt. Swift and for that of 
George Forrester, otherwise Marrable. Both 
are rogues and outlaws, enemies of society, 
and are to be hunted down, yet both have 
humanizing traits and are capable even of 
disinterestedness. Apart from the merits 
of the central figure, struggling vainly 
with the difficulties in which he has en- 
meshed himself, ‘The Fatal Card’ is one 
of the best melodramas of recent times. 
It is composed of very old materials, but 
the edifice is shapely and brave. Three of 
its scenes take a strong hold on the public, 
and one of them introduces a novel effect. 
The chief drawbacks from the whole are 
the inadequacy of the female interest and 
the poverty of the comic scenes. By de- 
manding for their hero all our sympathies, 
the dramatists have narrowed needlessly 
their limits. Scott understood perfectly the 
way in which to treat a character such as, 
say, Rob Roy by bringing him in at the right 
moment and making him, even when unseen, 
dominate and direct the action. Poor 
creature as is Frank Osbaldistone, his 
pursuit and attainment of Diana Vernon are 
what absorb us, and we admire the skill with 
which the adventures of a cateran, the for- 
tunes of a London house of business, and 
the failure of a royal cause are grouped 
around a boy-and-girl attachment. The 
love-making between Gerald Austen and 
Margaret Marrable is at once uninteresting 
and repellent. The lady is won in an easy 
and a tactless fashion, and makes so complete 
surrender of herself that we are all but 
shocked. Most people would see insurmount- 
able difficulties in things which the heroine 
brushes carelessly aside. Her father is an 
accessory in the murder of the father of her 
future husband, a thing held sufficient to 
separate eternally two lovers. She herself, 


moreover, betrays her father in order to! 





save her sweetheart ; and when that father 
is the victim of an appalling, if self-inflicted 
death, she nestles up to the man she has 
saved and is consoled and happy. This 
want of heart in what should be the main 
action is a great blemish. Such other defect 
as there is is perhaps inherent in melo- 
drama, and affects only probability. This 
is the manner in which the hero defies odds, 
and challenges in pure wantonness his own 
destruction. Making allowance for these 
shortcomings, the play deserves praise. There 
are moments in which the heart is gripped 
with excitement and terror. Few scenes 
are more impressive than that in which, 
with the body of their victim in damning 
evidence at their feet, the murderers listen 
to the efforts to open the door—efforts which 
they have every cause to expect will be 
successful, and in so being will seal their 
fate. In this scene the acting of Mr. 
Murray Carson and Mr. Abingdon was 
admirable. The former showed with un- 
surpassable fidelity a man desperate, horror- 
stricken, resolute; the latter supplied a pic- 
ture no less fine of villainy abject, sordid, 
cowardly, and malignant. Concerning other 
characters little needs to be said. The 
rodomontade and the statuesque poses of 
the hero of melodrama are shown with much 
force by Mr. Terriss, but end by being 
fatiguing and almost comic. Mr. Nicholls 
made the most of a scene in which a gentle- 
man in the scantiest of attire, or rather in 
no attire at all, found courage, previously 
lacking when more conventionally clad, to 
propose to the girl of his choice. The piece 
was wholly to the mind of the Adelphi play- 
goer, and was a conspicuous success. 








‘ COLOMBE’S BIRTHDAY.’ 
It. 

Ir was at least five years after the escape of 
the manuscript from the fatherly keeping of 
Mr. Browning senior that the play was per- 
formed for the first time ; and it may not im- 
probably have been to this circumstance that 
we owe the existence of the copy of No. 6 of 
‘Bells and Pomegranates’ described by Mr. 
Gosse at p. 70 of his choice little volume, 
‘ Robert Browning—Personalia ’ (1890), as hav- 
ing been marked by the poet for performance. 
It was in June, 1877, that the holograph came 
to light again through the auction-room and 
passed into the present owner’s hands ; it was 
in July of that year that Browning wrote the 
letter which we referred to a fortnight ago, 
after inspecting and authenticating the manu- 
script, which he had not seen at all events 
since 1848, and probably since a date prior 
to that. The printed copies appeared, as we 
have seen, in 1844 (not 1843, the date given 
by Mr. Gosse). On this point there can be 
no doubt, because the printed dedication 
to Procter is dated ‘*March, 1844,” and so 
confirms the letter to Horne in placing the 
publication in the spring of 1844; but it is 
not so easy to settle the date of the revision for 
the stage, concerning which Mr. Gosse gives 
the following words as inscribed by Browning : 

“T made the alterations in this copy to suit some 
—I forget what — projected stage representation : 
not that of Miss Faucit, which was carried into 
effect long afterward.” 

Browning’s memory was exceedingly tenacious 
and accurate as a rule, and we are disposed to 
accept his statement that the copy was not 
marked for Miss Faucit’s representation, though 
Mr. Gosse takes the contrary view, writing at 
p. 73 of the ‘ Personalia’:— 

“Tt seems to have been some projected perform- 
ance of ‘Colombe’s Birthday’ in 1846, by Helen 
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Faucit, to whom the poet had read his play, that 
caused the latter to make the stage directions to 
which I have just referred. In point of fact, it was 
not till 1852 that Miss Faucit produced, and with 
marked success, the play in question.” 

Here Mr. Gosse understates the case ; for it 
was not till 1853 that the play appeared on the 
stage; but we see no reason why the copy 
should not have been marked in 1846 for some 
one other than Miss Faucit—seeing that 1853 
might well enough be spoken of as “long 
after” 1846. The supposition that it was 
marked for Miss Faucit does not square very 
well with the correspondence of 1853, published 
by Mrs. Sutherland Orr at pp. 193-5 of the 
‘* Life and Letters of Robert Browning ’ (1891). 
Writing to the great actress (then Mrs. Theo- 
dore Martin, now Lady Martin), concerning 
Buckstone’s project on foot in January, 1853, 
the poet says on the 31st of that month :— 

“As for the condensation into three acts—I shall 
leave that, and all cuttings and the like, to your own 
judgment—and, come what will, I shall have to be 
grateful toyou,as before. For the rest, you will play 
the part to heart’s content, I know...... “s 
The ‘‘as before” refers to the acting of ‘A 
Blot in the "Scutcheon’ in 1843. The leaving 
the condensation and cutting to the discretion 
of another was by no means the result of indif- 
ference, for in the same letter he enjoins on his 
correspondent the use of the latest edition, the 
textual corrections in which he desires to have 
followed. By the 12th of April, 1853, Mrs. 
Browning was ‘‘ beginning to be anxious ” about 
*Colombe’s Birthday.’ It is thus that she writes 
on that date (‘ Life,’ p. 194) :— 

“T care much more about it than Robert does. 
He says that no one will mistake it for his specula- 
tion ; it’s Mr. Buckstone’s affair altogether. True 
—but I should like it to succeed, being Robert's 
play, notwithstanding. But the play is subtle and 
refined for pits and galleries. I am nervous about 
it. On the other hand, those theatrical people 
ought to know,—and what in the world made them 
select it, if it is not likely to answer their purpose ? 
By the way, a dreadful rumour reaches us of its 
having been ‘ prepared for the stage by the author.’ 
Don’t believe a word of it. Robert just said ‘yes’ 
when they wrote to ask him, and not a line of com- 
munication has passed since. He has prepared 
nothing at all, suggested nothing, modified nothing. 
He referred them to his new edition, and that was 
the whole...... if 

The ‘‘new edition” was, of course, the care- 
fully revised collection published by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall in two volumes in 1849, under 
the simple purely literary title of ‘Poems by 
Robert Browning.’ Mrs. Sutherland Orr makes 
another reference to this subject at p. 127: 
***Colombe’s Birthday ’ was produced in 1853 
at the Haymarket ; and afterwards in the pro- 
vinces, under the direction of Miss Helen 
Faucit, who created the principal part.” But 
if there were any real question as between 1852 
and 1853, an original playbill, which lies 
before us, might perhaps settle it. At all 
events, we quote the venerable document for 
the satisfaction of the curious on this and other 
matters :— 

Theatre Royal, 
HAY-MARKET. 
Under the Management of Mr. Buckstone. 

In consequence of the Brilliant Reception given 
to Mr. Browning’s Play of ‘Colombe’s Birthday’ It 
will be repeated this evening, To-Morrow and 
Friday, being the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Nights of its 
representation, and in which 

Miss HELEN FAUCIT 
will appear ; and Three Nights a week till further 
notice. 
* > * 7 

This Evening, WEDNESDAY, April 27th, 1853. 

Will be presented (2nd Time) a Play, in Five Acts, 
entitled 

COLOMBE’S 

BIRTH-DAY 
By Robert Browning, Esq. Author of‘ Paracelsus,’ xc. 
The New Scenery by Mr. George Morris and Mr, 

O'Connor. The Properties by Mr. Foster. The 
Dresses by Mr. Barnett and Miss Cherry. 
Prince Berthold, (Claimant of the Duchy) Mr. Howe. 
Melchior, (k's Confidant) Mr. Rogers, 











Valence, (Advocate of Cleves) Mr. Berry Sullivan 
ee 2 a ‘arren 
ucelme : r. H. Corri 
Maufroy pews FB Braid 
Clugnet Mr. Tilbury 
Adolf, (a Page) Mr. Vincent—His 2nd Appearance 
in London, 


in ; 
Colombe of Ravestein Duchess of Juliers & Cleves, 
Miss Helen Faucit. 
Sabyne, (her Attendant) Miss A. Vining. 


Place.—The Palace at Juliers.— Time, 1620. 


It would be interesting to know whether 


Browning himself definitely fixed the time 
of Haymarket 


as 1620 to meet views 
authorities: presumably not, from what 
his wife wrote on the subject. How- 


ever that may be, he retained the indefinite 
‘*16—” when reprinting the play, both in 1849 
and afterwards. It is worth while to record the 
details which the playbill affords as to the aid 
of the sister arts, painting and music, on this 
occasion. It was announced that Mendelssohn's 
Overture to ‘Ruy Blas’ would be performed 
by the band before the play ; and the scenes 
and scene-painters were specified thus : — 

Act I. Terrace overlooking the Duchy of Juliers, 


Morning. George Morris. 
Act II, The Presence Chamber, Noon. George 


Morris. 

Act III. Vestibule in the Palace, Afternoon. 
O'Connor. 

Act IV. The Terrace by Sunset, Evening. George 
Morris. 


Act V. Illuminated Hall in the Palace, Night. 

O’Connor. 
From this bill and the opening description of 
the play in the bill, it would seem that ‘‘ those 
theatrical people ” did not avail themselves of 
the permission to condense the five acts into 
three. For the rest, Mrs. Browning’s modest 
account of the success of the venture is good to 
set beside that of ‘‘ those theatrical people ” as 
put forth on the playbill :— 

ee: Yes, Robert’s play succeeded, but there 
could be no‘run’ for a play of that kind. Jt was 
a ‘succés d’estime’ and something more, which is 
surprising perhaps, considering the miserable acting 
of the men. Miss Faucit was alone in doing us 
justice...... 

More than thirty years later, when ‘ Colombe’s 
Birthday’ was revived, Miss Alma Murray, who 
played the principal part, had at all events 
better luck than her forerunner in one respect : 
Valence was played with great spirit and in- 
telligence by Mr. Leonard Outram. This was 
on the 19th of November, 1885, when the play 
was given at St. George’s Hall under the auspices 
of the Browning Society. The performance is 
still fresh in the memory of those who were 
present, and was duly chronicled at the time ; 
and it would be outside our present scheme to 
revert in detail to the entirely admirable repre- 
sentation of Colombe. It will be more to the 
point if we close this quasi-bibliographical paper 
with some words of Browning’s own on the 
latest rendering of his delightful Duchess. 
These we extract from a pamphlet entitled 
‘Alma Murray: Portrait as Beatrice Cenci 
with Critical Notice containing Four Letters 
from Robert Browning ’ (Elkin Mathews, 1891). 
The poet was absent, it seems, in Venice when 
the play was performed ; but on his return to 
London in the following month he wrote to 
Miss Murray a letter containing these pas- 
sages :— 

“T could not have expected that the year would 
all but run out before I had written even a single 
word of the many I was minded to send you when, 
on returning to London, I heard from friends I 
could trust and strangers whose testimony there 
was no reason to doubt—how admirably you had 
done honour to my play by your performance of 
Colombe. There has been no attempt at the poor 
piece of flattery supposed acceptable to a play- 
wright; that ‘his poetry had hardly been done 
justice to’ and so forth: it thoroughly delighted 
me to hear and to believe that you had realized my 
idea and probably added graces of your own. When 
I observe what preparations fora theatrical venture 
are supposed requisite for success,—the thousands 
of pounds spent on scenery and costume; the hun- 
dreds of rehearsals—and the dozens of paragraphs- 








preliminary ; I look with wonder and no 


satisfaction on the circumstance that an old pla 
composed under the old conditions and brought ped 


in the hope of living through one night only; 


have rewarded the efforts in its favour, as it hag 
more than satisfied the author’s ambition, I an 


sure,” 





Bramatic Cossiy, 


In striking contrast with the progress of the 
summer season has been the outset of the 
winter. Of the former it may be said that “one 


woe” did ‘‘tread upon another's heels,” 


veritable rot seemed, indeed, to have set in at 
the theatres. At the Comedy, meanwhile, ang 
at the Adelphi pieces that cannot fail to lag 
through the season have been secured ; and even 
Terry’s Theatre, on which the sun of fortune 
sheds but an occasional gleam, is basking in the 


full warmth of prosperity. 


‘A Gaiety Gir’ was transferred on Monday 

rt re. 
written to suit the talents of Miss Letty Lind, 
who, however, has been prevented by illness 


to Daly’s Theatre. The version is in 


from appearing. 


Ar Toole’s Theatre the new piece, ‘A Trip to 
C. 
Dilley’s comedietta 


China Town,’ will be 
Rowsell and Joseph 
‘Richard’s Play.’ 


re by Mary 


Ir is stated that Mr. Daly has engaged Miss 
Cissy Loftus (Mrs. Justin Huntly McCarthy) to 
rts in comedy such as were pre- 


play — 
viously taken by Miss Ada Rehan. 


‘CLaupE Dvuvat,’ a new burlesque by Mr. 
Fred Bowyer, will, it is stated, be given fora 


short season at the Prince of Wales’s. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Kenpat started last week 
for the United States, on what they declare will 


be their last trip. They will open at Chicago 
‘ Lady Clan- 


and will visit San Francisco. 
carty ’ will be included in their repertory. 


A Vienna impresario, who was present at the 
French representations of ancient classicaldrama 
in Orange, has been inspecting the splendid 
Roman amphitheatre at Pola with a view to 
utilizing it for a series of the classical master- 
The arena will easily accommodate 
50,000 spectators. The arena of Verona has 
long been used for all sorts of dramatic specta- 


pieces. 


cles, chiefly, however, of the circus character. 


Tar Munich Neweste Nachrichten states that 
Bjornstjerne Bjérnson, who is at present staying 
in Tyrol with his family, intends to winter 

s to finish ‘‘a great 
social drama” upon which he has been for some 


in Rome. There he ho 


time at work. 


Hector Sy.vester, who has hitherto = 


known only by his epic and lyrical poems 
Word of a King’ an 
a four-act comedy for the stage. 


Juan, and Ahasuerus. 


work of Grubbe. 


Wir reference to the impending closure of 
the Hoftheater at Gotha, which we recently 
announced, we hear that the Duke held out 
some hopes to a deputation from that towD 
that means will be found for maintaining the 


theatre. 
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‘ Quasimodo,’ has written 
Its title is 
‘Das goldene Kleeblatt,’ and the chief persons 


of the drama are Faust, Mephistopheles, Don 
The first three have 


already been united in one play in the clever 






feats 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. _ 


GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL, ‘AT MARKET VALUE, is now ready at all Libraries and at the 


Booksellers’. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


DORA RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL, ‘A COUNTRY SWEETHEART, is now ready at all Libraries 
and at the Booksellers’. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. net. 


‘LOURDES, by EMILE ZOLA, Translated into English by E. A. VIZETELLY, is now ready at all 
Librartes and at the Booksellers’. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“A great and notable book......The greatest living master of the French novel could not have triumphed at a more opportune moment......The glory of the book is the inexhaustible, 
overflowing human sympathy which transfuses it from end to end As you read the heart is set beating......Instead of a mere name ‘ Lourdes’ will always be something of a reality to 

reader of Zola’s admirable pages. : Very many of the incidents in the book are of the happiest, and some of them attain to a pathos to equal which comparisons must be sought in 
the masterpieces of romance. ‘ Lourdes,’ indeed, is in almost every respect a signal triumph, a book to be read and to be thankful for.”—National Observer. 


. Also by EMILE ZOLA. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3¢. 6d. each. 
The DOWNFALL. With 2 Maps. | The DREAM. 8 Illustrations. | DR. PASCAL, With a Portrait. | MONEY. With a“ Liberator” Preface. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL, ‘RACHEL DENE, will be ready at all Libraries and at the 
Booksellers’ on September 27. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


Mr. H. N. CRELLIN’S NEW BOOK, ‘ROMANCES of the OLD SERAGLIO, with 28 Illustrations 
by Stanley L. Wood, is now ready at all Librartes and at the Booksellers’. Crown 8ve. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


BILL NYE’S NEW BOOK, ‘A COMIC HISTORY of the UNITED STATES) with 146 Illustrations 


by F. Opper, is now ready at all Booksellers’. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“‘ Need we say that there is much sound sense wrapped up in the rollicking fun of ‘ Bill Nye’ ?”—Daily Chronicle. 


The WOMAN in WHITE. By Witz Cotuivs. Popular Edition, set in new type. Medium 8yo. 


Portrait Cover, Sixpence; cloth, 1s. 























Also may be had, uniform in size and 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. | PEG WOFFINGTON;; and CHRISTIE | The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By 


By CHARLES READE. (Reprinting. JOHNSTONE. By CHARLES READE. CHARLES READE. 


BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORKS. Vol. 8. TALES of the PINE and the CYPRESS. Crown 


8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
The Volume contains: SNOW-BOUND at EAGLE’S._SUSY.—_SALLY DOWS.—The CONSPIRACY of MRS. BUNKER.—The TRANSFORMATION of BUCKEYE CAMP.— 
THEIR UNCLE from CALIFORNIA. The Contents of the previous Seven Volumes are as follows :— 


Vol, 1. COMPLETE POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS. | Vol.3. TALES of the ARGONAUTS.—EASTERN | Vol. 6, TALES of the PACIFIC SLOPE. 
With Steel Portrait. SKETCHES. Vol. 7. TALES of the PACIFIC SLOPE. II. With Portrait 





Vol. 2. LUCK of ROARING CAMP.—BOHEMIAN PAPERS, | Vol. 4. GABRIEL CONROY. by John Pettie, R.A. 
—AMERICAN LEGENDS. Vol. 5. STORIES.—CONDENSED NOVELS, &c. 


HALL CAINE’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 


The SHADOW of a CRIME. 


“It is a fine story finely told, full of racy humour, and rising to true and unaffected pathos.”—Saturday Review. 


A SON of HAGAR: a Romance of our Time. 





“The characters seem to live and breathe on the pages before us. One of them—Parson Christian—is worthy to stand beside the Vicar of Wakefield.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


The DEEMSTER: a Romance of the Isle of Man. 


4 It is called a romance; it is a tragedy, with flashes of humour in it that are almost Shakesperean in their character. It is a most enthralling work of fiction ; it is a superb work 


ot art.”—Scotsman. 
NEW PICCADILLY NOVELS.—Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The WOMAN of the IRON BRACELETS. By Frank | RED and WHITE HEATHER: North Country Tales and 


BARRETT, Author of ‘ Folly Morrison,’ &. Ballads. By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of ‘ The Shadow of the Sword.’ 
“A very exciting and readable novel the interest well sustained from the first page “Mr. Robert Buchanan’s volume of tales and ballads, called ‘ Red and White Heather,’ 
to the last.” — Westminster Gazette. — oe a. = ne nen ap seay ow —- ——. an —- ant 
r © opes ani sillusions, the latter much intens yy the want of sympathy of his e, the 
RUJU B, the JU: GGLER. By G. A. Henty. With 8 Illus- descendant of the haughty MacInners, whose clannish spirit contributes to the poor man’s 
trations by Stanley L. Wood. ‘The hero is an original and striking figure ruin. The ‘ Legend of the Mysterious Piper’ is fantastic and humorous, while the ballad of 
stories of the Mutiny such as this are always attractive.”—Guardian. ‘The Dumb Bairn’ is singularly pathetic.”—Morning Post. 


MAID MARIAN and ROBIN HOOD: a Romance of Old| A SECRET of the SEA. By T. W. Srzicut, Author of 


Sherwood Forest. By J. EB. MUDDOCK. With 12 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 
“The book will win readers by the a ti My ‘ood romantic story plainly told. The ‘« A novel that we can heartily d for holiday reading.” —Public Opinion, 
inglan 


icture given of d in Mid- bright, stimulating, and i 1 : 
ine"—Sotema. 5 ORB EONLLNG MENS Whe SCORPION: a Romance of Spain. By E. A. VIZETELLY. 


‘“‘ Lovers of strong and picturesque romance will welcome Mr. Vizetelly’s thoroughly 

WOMAN and the MAN. By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author Spanish story. Its human interest is considerable and well sustained, and its characteriza- 

of ‘God and the Man.’ tion often full of individuality ; while it recommends itself yet more by its vivid representa- 
“The picture of a brave, pure woman, is winningly delineated.” —St. James's Gazette. tions of many phases of life in Spain.”—Morning Post. 


TWO GIRLS on a BARGE. By V. Cec Cores. With | LONDON. By Water Besant, Author of ‘Sir Richard Whit- 


44 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. A New Edition. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ry er Pa = ee. 4 a a. Lary J oe —_ ects ge = 
“There is fresh and h in these entertaining descriptions of persons and places, “‘ What the late J. R. Green has done for Englan r. Besant has here attempted, 4 
and the little incidents of travel; and we lay down the book with the sclestion that the | conspicuous success, for Cockaigne. The author of ‘A Short History of the English People 
cadet and the artist were uncommonly lucky fellows......The little vignettes scattered through | 204 the historian of the London citizen share together the true secret of popularity. Both 
the text reflect, quite as cleverly as the full-page illustrations, all the fun of the barge and | have placed before the people of to-day a series of vivid and indelible pictures of the people 
some of the foibles of its crew.”—Speaker. of the past......No one who loves his London but will love it the better for reading this book. 
He who loves it not has before him a clear duty and a manifest pleasure.” — Graphic. 


CONVERSATIONAL HINTS for YOUNG SHOOTERS: \WEMOIRS of the DUCHESSE DE GONTAUT, Gouver- 


a Guide to Polite Talk. (Reprinted from Punch.) By R. C. LEHMANN. Post 8vo. nante to the Children of France during the Restoration, 1773-1836. Translated from 

picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. P the French by Mrs. J. W. DAVIS. With Photogravure Frontispieces. 2 vols. demy 
aicee ay and seg cong . the etme characteristic of ‘ gp sgt —— le 8vo. cloth extra, 2Is. [ Shortly. 

8 to‘ the young idea how to shoot,’ and he does so with sly humour an a 

keen appreciation of the freaks and foibles of ordinary humanity. Readers of Punch are | THIERS’S HISTORY of the CONSULATE and the 

already familiar with these charming asides, and the rest of the world ought to make their EMPIRE of FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. Translated by D. FORBES CAMP- 

acquaintance without delay.”—Speaker. BELL and JOHN STEBBING. A New Edition, with full Index and 36 Steel Plate 

Illustrations. Complete in 12 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s, each. 
Ry the came Author, unitem tn cles and prise, “Great it certainly ye the literary quality is maintained throughout, not seriously de- 
HARRY F LUDYER at CAMBRIDGE. pressed by any mass of detail through which the writer has to struggle......We sincerely hope 


“ : j ‘ if? 2 : : that the enterprise of the publishers in bringing out anew this important book will meet 
One of the cleverest bits of ‘ real life’ we have read for a long time.”— Vanity Fair. with the susdese that 16 deserves.” —Sieectator. 


SELECTIONS from the WORKS of CHARLES READE. A VINDICATION of PHRENOLOGY. By W. Marmev 


With an introduction by Mrs. ALEX. IRELAND. A New Edition. Post 8vo. cloth | WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S. With Portrait and over 40 Illustrations, Demy §8vo. cloth 
imp, 2s. 6d. } extra, 12s. 6d. z wine 
“If ever a school for novel-writers is started, Mrs. Ireland’s ‘Selections from the Works | “The publication of a work on Phrenology by the late Mr. Mattieu barring gamma 
of Charles Reade’ should be made a text-book.”—St. James's Gazette. do something to restore the science and to encourage its serious study.” —Morning Post. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contams— 


NOTES :—Elizabeth at the British Museum— Rhyming 
Slang— Russell of Strensham —8. Beazley—Queer Etymologies— 
Stewart d'Aubigny: Cockburn: Menipeny—Conflicting Accounts— 
Hume’s Tomb—Cromartie Earldom—Puzzling French Words. 


QUERIES :—“ Head or Tail?” — Mrs. I ical—Serial 
Issues of Novels—Crosses for Kisses—Sarah Bramstone — Alfred 
Club—Peninsular War—Heraldic—Painting—Lines Wanted—Sir W. 
Butts—Tusculum University—“ Kin” in English Surnames—“ Blan- 
dykes””—Rivers Family—Duke of Orleans—Hadleigh Castle—Wood 
Family—Authors Wanted. 


REPLIES :—“ Shoter’s Hyll” and “Stangat Hole ”—Furness Abbey— 
Curious Latin— Easter Sepulchres — ue People—Pedigree of 
Mason—“ ‘This earth’s immortal three ”’—“ Take two cows, Taffy ”— 

bados Records—Source and Author Warnted—Source of Coupiet— 
Araucanian Language—Cup-cake—Surnames—Parody by Steevens— 
Cornelius=O'Connor—‘ Goodies "—Sermon on Malt—How long will 
a Horse live?—Tib’s Eve: Latter Lammas—Churchyard in ‘ Bleak 
House ’—‘ The Lords and Commons '—Macbeth—County Magistrates 
— During '"—“ Against "—Battle of Naseby—Admiral Sir C. Saun- 
ders—Lieut. Peter Lecount—War me rman Hands—“ Sorella 
cugina ”—England in 1748—T. Noel—Exits—‘‘ The King’s Head’’— 
Edinburghean Grammar—Thomas: Buller—‘ Pilgrim's Progress "— 
‘The Mother of Adeliza of Louvain—Milicent of Louvain—Noyade— 
Attercop—Crepusculum—Dante and Noah’s Ark—Abbas Amarbari- 
censis—Ancient Custom—‘ Hanging and wiving go b 
Green House, Kensington Gardens— Almond ‘Tree—Udal ‘Tenure 
—Col. Torrens—Tabitha. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Patent Rolls of Edward I.’—Stone’s ‘ Account 
of Goring Priory ’—Cowan’s ‘ Dictionary of Proverbs Relating to the 
Sea ’—Dr. Cowan’s ‘ Landmarks of Church History,’ &c. 


Notices to Correspondents. 





a Y 








LAST WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—“Conservative ”"—Whetstone Park—“ Over the signature "— 
Twice-told Tales—Slipshod English—Beulah Spa—Relics of Landseer 
—Curse of Scotland—T. Randolph—“ Lengthy.” 





QUERIES :—English Glass-making —‘‘Algerine Act”—W. Ashi 
General Wolfe’s Sword—Pronunciation of ‘‘ Hindostan ”—Gisela— 
‘The Lords and Commons ’—“ Side View” Supper—Alice Barnham— 
Milton’s ‘Comus '"—bigg, at Dover—R. W. Buss's ‘College Life at the 
Universities '"—Haggerston—Wafferer or Waferer—*''To entertain 
to”—Translation Wanted—Geason--Kepler—Sir D. Rae—Sir W. Rae 
—‘London Directory’—Christ’s Hospital—St. Parnell — Scottish 
Families—‘‘ Hagoday”"—An Old Game—Lusignan—Barbados News- 
papers—“Grass-widow.” 

REPLIES :—New Tunbridge Wells—A Shower of Frogs—W. Waller, 
Bookseller— Dr. A. Horneck — “‘ Fifty-dole ””— Heaving, Lifting— 
Cundall — Fitzpatrick — ‘‘ Descamisado ” — ‘‘ Punch "—Noyade—The 
Curfew Bell—E. Pick—Heraldry of Matth is—‘S ¥ 


Post 8vo. strongly bound, price 7s. 
AREY’S GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. With 
’ the English Meanings. Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a 
Member of the University of Cambridge. London: published by the 
Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate-hill. 





Just ready, feap. 8vo. boards, ls. ; per post, 1s. 2d. 


GM Ous et Ao Rik 1) 2 2h 
Third and Revised Edition. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“< Agnostic Faith’ is the title of a reprint. with additional matter, of 
an excellent paper, ‘Ethical Theism,’ which appeared some years ago in 
the National Review....It is the work of a widely-read, conscientious 
scholar, who knows how to illustrate his great theme with the wisdom 
of the ancients.”"—Echo, April 6th, 1889. 
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The CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 
1894-1895. Price 6s. 6d. net. [Now ready, 


By the Rev. H. LATHAM, M.A., Master of Trinity Hall 
Author of ‘ Pastor Pastorum.’ ¢ 


SERVICE of ANGELS 


(Nearly ready. 


A STUDY of the ARGONAUTICA of VALERIUS 
FLACCUS. By WALTER C. SUMMERS, B.A., Fellow of § 
John’s College, Cambridge. Price 2s. 6d. (Ready, 


The 





“The author inquires whether theism is compatible with ‘i i 1 
agnosticism,’ that is, with the conviction that nothing can be known 
beyond phenomena. ‘The most distinctive point of the paper, as he 
indicates (p. 16, note), is the historical argument that there is a constant 

sychological cause—the desire for the realization of an ethical ideal 

‘or its own sake—tending to produce in the European mind a belief in 
the providential g of the world. To show this he points to 
the theistic element in the teaching of the later Stoics; the origin of 
which, he contends, is to be sought in ethical tendencies, and not in the 
theoretical arguments, such as the argument from design, brought for- 
ward in its support. Theism being thus ‘not only needed, but provided 
for,’ the only question is whether the ‘intellectual agnostic’ shall resist 
or yield to the impulse towards theistic faith.”—Mind, July, 1889. 


s ee : Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST GERMAN 
GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


NEW EDITION ready in a few days. 


EISSNER (MATTHIAS).—A NEW, PRAC- 
TICAL, and EASY METHOD of LEARNING the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. 


Twenty-third Edition, entirely Revised, price 2s. 6d. 


Press Opinions. 

“How to learn languages. The solution of this problem} can be 
nowhere better found than in the new and improved system of learning 
1 ges by M. » "— British Journal of Commerce. 

“Is certainly one of the best books on the subject in our language.” 

Gentleman's Journal. 

Norr.—Bond fide Teachers who wish to i this a 
Grammar, with a view of introducing it into their Schools, will receive 
a Free Copy on application to 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, German Bookseller and Publisher, 
45, Great Russell-street, London, W.C. 
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The Fuchsia — Waller and Gray — Dr. Baillie — Welsh Names— 
“Cherry Day "—‘ Fuentes d’Onor”—‘‘ Employé ”"—Calverleyana. 


QUERIES :—“ Descamisado "—Parody—S. Montagu—Araucanian Lan- 
guage—Portrait of Lady Nelson—Author of Ode—Source of Quota- 
tion—Prince L. L. Bonaparte—‘‘ Once"—Surnames—H. Pelham— 
John Lilburne — Source of Couplet — Irish Family— Reference 
Wanted—Title of Baron—“ Incense-breathing ”"—Beddoes— Hogarth 
Engravings. 


REPLIES :—Joan I. of Naples—Derail—Source of Quotation—Raleigh 
Family—Barbados—Explanation of Phrases—Bonfires—‘‘ Horkeys” 
—‘ Warllibarthauch "—Pin—Adeliza of Louvaine—News—The Dove 
in Russia — ‘To gride”—The Mace—Lady Danlove—Lines on 
Bishop Colenso—Grosvenor Family— Wolsey’ Banqueting Hall— 
Macbride—Yeoman—“ May line a box”—Norris—Wooden Leg— 
Olympic Victors — Artificial Eyes —T. Goulston — ‘Imitation of 
Christ "—Locusts—Parsons, Bishop of Peterborough—St. Fagan’s. 


NOTES on BOOKS :—‘Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward III.’—Bliss’s 
‘Papal Registers.’ 
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NOTES :—The Mansion House—‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’— 
Discovery of Prenistoric Remains—‘ A minister, one Mr. Sharpe ”"— 
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—Offertory by € pulsi a jation of Latin—‘ Memoirs of 
General Thi¢bault.’ 
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Armorial — War Songs — Heraldic — Hewett Family — Hamilton— 
Bonnycastle — Monastic Verses—'T. Menlove —Queen of Sheba— 
Fitzpatrick—Pedigree of Mason—Thomas: Buller—Engraving of 
Dr. Croft—Somersetshire Families—‘‘ Fancy Bread ”—Sign of the 
Cross—Welch—J_ Williams—Hill—Lieut. P. Lecount—Admiral Sir 
C. Saunders—“ Plat ” for * Plot.” 


REPLIES :— Etymology of “‘ Jingo"—Inez de Castro—“ Punch ”—Logan 
Stone—‘‘Fiotsam and Jetsam'"—‘The Pauper’s Drive’— Archi- 
episcopal English — Chevalier d’Eon’s Book-plate— ‘* Wadsett ”"— 
Occultation — Capital Letters — “ Stell ”— Translation—Perforated 
Stones— Furness Abbey — Indian Magic—Strange Oaths—Craven 
Family—Tax on hirths—Parochial Records—Green House, Ken- 
sington Gardens—A Pioneer Newspaper—De Warren Family—C. 
Walmesley — Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’— “Touch cold iron”— 
Possession of Pews—‘‘ 'Tallett "—Thomson—How long will a Horse 
live ?—Scratchback —‘‘‘the King’s Head’”—Green Wax Process— 
Epitaphs on Horses—Dante and Noah’s Ark—* Fog-throttled”"— 
Crepusculum — “ Radical RKeformers”— Almond Tree— Buried in 
Fetters—Charles I. and Bishop Juxon—Advent Preachers—Militia 
Clubs—Sibyl—Cause of Death—Helmerawe Family—Golf—Ailments 
of Napoleon. 
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THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. Globe 8vo. 5s. 
each volume. 

Vol. IX. EVOLUTION and ETHICS, and other Essays. 
[The Eversley Series. 


CHILDREN of the STATE. By 
" FLORENCE DAVENPORT-HILL. Edited by FANNY 
FOWKE. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ Merits great and 
respectful attention.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ We cannot too forcibly express 
our admiration of ‘Children of the State,’ or too urgently 
recommend it to the public attention.” 


A HISTORY of ROME to the 


BATTLE of ACTIUM. By EVFLYN S. SHUCK- 
BURGH, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, Author of a Translation of Polybius, &c. 
With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Asa book for boys—the best 
boys in a good school—this ‘ History ot Rome’ is admirable 
in the thoroughness and thoughtfulness with which it 
expounds the conquering mission of the Senate and people 
of Rome. The other, and hardly a less merit, is the lucid- 
ness and attractiveness of the style.” 

SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE.—“ He has succeeded 
wellin his aim of presenting a vivid and, at the same time, 
a precise, well-proportioned, continuous, and—within its 
limits—complete history ‘of a great people during a course 
of seven hundred years, in about as many pages.’” 


CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 


EURIPIDES’ ALCESTIS. Edited by 


M. L. EARLE, Ph.D. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN 
COURSE. Second Part. Abridgment of the Second 
Part of Macmillan’s Latin Course. By A. M. COOK, 
MA., and W. E. P. PANTIN, M.A. Globe 8vo. 2s.— 
KEY (for Teachers only), 4s. 6d. net. 


ELEMENTS of MARINE SURVEY- 


ING. For the Use of Junior Naval Officers. With 
numerous Exercises. By Rev. J L. ROBINSON, M.A., 
Chaplain and Naval Instructor, Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PRIMER of HYGIENE. By Ernest 


S. REYNOLDS, M.D. Lond. Pot 8vo. 1s. 
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JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENZUM’ 
A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
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“No other fifty years of English literature contain 
so much to interest an English reader.”’— freeman. 


‘‘Tt is in characters so sterling and admirable as 
this that the real strength of a nation lies......The 
public will find in the book reading which, if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion...... 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is convenient to keep 
these volumes of handy size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to 30 
pages, at their elbow for reference.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 


“The book is, in fact, as it is described, a literary 
chronicle of the period with which it deals, and a 
chronicle put together with as much skill as taste 
and discrimination. The information given about 
notable people of the past is always interesting and 
often piquant, while it rarely fails to throw some 
new light on the individuality of the person to 
whom it refers.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 


“It was a happy thought in this age of jubilees to 
associate with a lite chronicle of the last fifty 
ears a biographical sketch of the life of John 
rancis......As we glance through the contents there 
is scarcely a page which does not induce us to stop 
and read about the men and events that are sum- 
moned again before us.”— Western Daily Mercury. 


“The entire work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the period it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”—Christian World. 


“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter- 
ested in literature.”—Spectator. 


“Our survey has been unavoidably confined 
almost agape | to the first volume ; indeed, any- 
thing like an adequate account of the book is 
impossible, for it may be described as a history in 
notes of the literature of the period with which it 
deals. We confess that we have been able to find 
very few pages altogether barren of interest, and by 
far the larger portion of the book will be found 
irresistibly attractive by all who care anything for 
the history of literature in our own time.” 

Manchester Examiner. 


“No memoir of Mr. Francis would be complete 
without a corresponding history of the journal with 
which his name will for ever be identified......The 
extraordinary variety of subjects and persons re- 
ferred to, embracing as they do every event in litera- 
ture, and referring to every person of distinction In 
science or letters, is a record of such magnitude that 
we can only indicate its outlines. To the literary 
historian the volumes will be of incalculable service. 

Bookseller. 
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“ LWARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.”—Atheneum, 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Revien. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d,; or free by post to the 
Continent, 43d, 


Subscription, 10s, 34. for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS. 





The Sixth Series of NoTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d, each Volume, con- 
tains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following 


Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 

The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
“Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Places of Charles I1.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William III, at the Battle of the Boyne—‘ The Green 
Bag”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


2k] P 
of Biography. 
its Luis de Camoens — Thomas Bell —Cromwell—William 
o 30 Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the 
Fox’—‘‘ Lead, kindly Light’—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion ’—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘* Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera ’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the ‘ Religio Medici’—Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage —West Indian Superstitions—"* Milky Way ”— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
Stage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’— 
MS. of Gray’s ‘Elegy’—The ‘ Mystery’ of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures of Memory’—‘ Blue tonnets 
over the Border ”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art’—Ballad of ‘William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast ”—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘' Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence—Play old Goose- 
berry —‘‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
and born— Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off with a 
thilling—Tin—money—Getting into a scrape. 








Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob— 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Beliry—Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater— 
Boom—At bay. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco da 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘ Hours’ of Raphael— 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘Attack on 
Jersey.” 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 

The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig— 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “ Indul- 
gence”—The ‘‘Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches— 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel IslesMetrical Psalms—Order of Adminis- 
tration. 


Classical Subjects. 
‘Persii Satire —Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘‘ Vescus” in Georgics, 
iii, 115—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration of 
Tliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘Rane’—Simplicius on Epic- 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 


Topography. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—‘ Turk’s Head” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Villa at 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K. 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery— 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croco- 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarot 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Female 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Jewesses and 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumon- 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bona- 
parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers— 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys— 
Church Registers— Arm-in-arm—E. O.— Napoleon— 
Legacy to Cantillon. 
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Handsomely bound in cloth and gold, with gilt leaves, 
price 12s, 6d. 


*,* This book is published with the gracious permission 
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. Low. 
The KING and QUEEN of DENMARK. By Mary Spencer- 
Warren. 
The ema of SHAKESPEARE. By Alexander 
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READING a PLAY. By Mary H. Tennyson. 
GIANTS and DWARFS. I. Illustrations from Old Prints. 
An EXPERT in HANDWRITING. By Harry How. 
PECULIAR FURNITURE. By James Scott. 
LOST inthe AIR. From the French of Eugéne Mouton. 
The EAGLE’S CRAG. By M. P. Shiel. 
MOST TRULY ONE. By Edward Salmon. 
~~ -DRIVERS and their WORK. II. By Alfred T, 
tory. 
MARTIN HEWITT, INVESTIGATOR. VII. The Affair of 
the Tortoise. By Arthur Morrison. 


PORTRAITS of CELEBRITIES at DIFFERENT TIMES of 
their LIVES: The Rev. the Hon. Edward Carr-Glyn, 
M.A.; the Crown Prince of Denmark ; the Crown Prin- 
cess of Denmark ; the Maharajah Gaekwar of Baroda. 


112 pages, with 137 Illustrations. 
Price 6d. ; post free, 9d. 
_George Newnes, Ltd., London, W. Cc. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
paeang. Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.S8. 
‘Has, we are glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
me ener ee to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
date.”—Guar 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Second Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


“Well adapted to Se, their abt peril 
Dr. B. A. Goup, Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 


Edward Stanford, = ‘and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8S. W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s 
Popular Libra: rary of Chea 
ditions of Standar 
Works. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, 
on good paper. 
Each work complete in One Volume. 


Fvap. Svo. picture boards, 2s, each ; or 
limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
By the Author of MOLLY BAWN.’ 


EOFF POR: TTA. 
AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. | ROSSMOYNE 
ee eat DAUGHTERS. 
Y GRIEF. 


DORIS. 
GREEN PLEASURE and oa 

FAITH and UNFAITH. | LADY BRANKSMERE. 

‘ RD. , and other Tales. 


UNDERCURRENTS. 


By GEORGE GISSING. 
DEMOS: a Story of Socialist fees England. 


A LIFE’S MORNING. 
The NETHER WORLD. NEW GRUB STREET. 


By the Author of ‘ MEHALAH.’ 
MEHALAH : a Story of ae Salt Marshes. 
COURT ROYAL. e GA VEROCKS. 
JOHN HERRING. | far RICHARD CA 





By W. E. NORRIS. 
HEAPS of MONEY. MATRIMONY. 
MADEMOISELLE DE M 
NO NEW THING. 


C. 
| ADRIAN VIDAL. 


By HAMILTON AIDE. 
IN THAT STATE of LIFE. | PENRUDDOCKE. 
MORALS and MYSTERIES. 
and MRS. FAULCONBRIDGE. 


By the Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.’ 

ROMANTIC TALES =| DOMESTIC STORIES. 
By HOLME LEE. 


AGAINST W. B flee 


‘ TL 
BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. 
MAUDE TALBOT. COUNTRY STORIES. 





KATHERINE'S TRIAL. | MR. WYNYARD'S WARD. 
The BEAUTIFUL MISS NGTON. 
BEN MILNER’S WOOING. 
Uniform with the above. 
GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By E. Lynn 
LINTON. 
AGhES at SORRENTO. By Mrs. H. B. 


TALES. ot the eax! iE, Adventures 
Emigrant. By C. ROW! 


Lavi" IA. By the Author “ oa Antonio’ 
and ‘ Lorenzo Benoni 
By 


HESTER KIRTON. 

MACQUOID. 
BY the SEA. By KaTHERINE S. Macquop. 
The HOTEL DU PETIT ST. JEAN. 


VERA. P, 4, the Author of ‘The Hotel du 
Petit Si 


SIx MONTHS ence. By the Author of 
‘Behind the Veil,’ 


The STORY of the e PLEBISCITE, By MM. 
ERCKMANN-CHA’ 


Gane. DENVER. “By OLIVER Mapox 
TAKE ‘CARR ae OM YOU TRUST. By 
MPTON RE. 
PRARL and EMERALD. By R. E. Fran- 
CILLON. 


ISEULTE. By the Author of ‘ The Hotel du 
Petit St. Jean.’ 


KATHERINE SS. 


A GARDEN of WOMEN. By Sarau TYTLER. 
BRIGADIER FREDERIC. By MM. Erck- 
MANN-CHATRIAN. 
FOR PERCIVAL. By MarGareEtT VELEY. 
LOVE the DEBT. By Ricuarp AsHE KING. 
RAINBOW GOLD. By D. CurisTie MurRay. 
The HKIR of the AGES. By Jamzs Payn. 
LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. By ARTHUR 
GRIFFITHS, Author of ‘Chronicles of Newgate.’ 
FRENCH JANET. By Saran TyTLER. 
The COUNTY: a Story of Social Life. 
SEEIED the ee ' VEIL. By the Author of ‘ Six 
on 
The RAJAH'S. HEIR. By a New Writer. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,’ 
On September 26, price 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
Volume XL. (MYLLAR—NICHOLLS) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Volume I. was published on January 1, 1885, and a “gion Volume will be issued quarterly 
until the completion of the work 


NOTE.—A Full Prospectus of ‘ The Dictionary of National Biography,’ with Specimen 
Pages, may be had upon application. 


NINTH EDITION OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S ‘MARCELLA.’ 
Ready this day, NINTH EDITION, crown 8vo. price 6s. 


MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, Author 


of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ ‘ The History of David Grieve,’ &c. 


NEW “WATERLOO” EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’sS 


‘ESMOND,’ 
Just published, crown 8vo. 470 pages, with 70 Illustrations, neatly bound in cloth, price 2s. 


The HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND. By 


W. M. THACKERAY. 
On September 26 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 136, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 


containing ‘A FATAL RESERVATION,’ by R. O. Prowse, Book II., Chaps. 4-7— 
‘CHARACTER NOTE: The New are *—‘ ABU-SIMBEL ’—‘ The “HUMOURS of 
HERALDRY ’—‘ The SILENT POOLS,’ Chaps. 1-7 —‘AFTER SUMMER’ — ‘The 
COUNTRY SUNDAY ’—and ‘ MATTHEW. AUSTIN,’ by W. E. Norris, Chaps. 37-40. 


POCKET EDITIONS. pies 
W. Mz. THACKERAY’S WORKS. ond pretty mens 


edition.” 
‘s In 27 Volumes, price 1s. 6d. each in half-cloth, eastivetiietes. 
Spectator. cut or uncut 27 ond or ls. in paper cover. 
*,* The Set of 27 Volumes can be had in a handsome Ebonized Case, price 21, 12s. 6d. 
They 1 are also supplied, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt top, as follows :— 
The NOVELS. 13 Volumes, in gold-|The MISCELLANIES, 14 Volumes, in 
lettered cloth case, 21s. gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 
TITLES OF THE VOLUMES, 
VANITY FAIR. 2 vols. The BOOK of SNOBS. NOVELS by 
The HISTORY of PENDENNIS. 2vols.| Jierrapers SULTAN STORK, and 


other Papers. 
The MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON :| LOVEL the WIDOWER. The WOLVES 
Little Dinner at Timmins’s. 


and the LAMB. NOTES of a JOURNEY from 
The NEWCOMES. 2 vols. 


CORNHILL to GRAND CAIRU. 
The VIRGINIANS. 2 vols. 


“A perfect 
and marvel- 
lously cheap 





A DRAUGHT of ae. By Roy TELLET, 
Author of ‘The O 

RIGHT DATs : a Tale « of the Indian Mutiny. 

y R. E. FORRES 

A WOMAN of the WORLD. By F. MaBeEt | 
ROBINSON. 

The SLAVE of the LAMP. By Henry 
SETON MERRIMAN. 

The! uBW RECTOR. By Stantry J. Wer- | 


FROM. ONE GEEERATION * ANOTHER. 
By HENRY SETON ME 

DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. By 
Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. | 


The DIARY of C. JEAMES DE LA PLUCHE, 
Esq., with his Letters. 

The ADVENTURES of PHILIP, to 

Myscry is prefixed A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. 

vols. 


The IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 


The GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 

HISTORY of the NEXT FRENCH REVO- 

LUTION. CRUIKSHANK and LEECH. COX'S 
DIARY. The BEDFORD ROW CONSPIRACY. 


MAJOR GAHAGAN. 
BOOTS. MEN’S WIVES. 
FUNERAL of NAPOLEON. 

The YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS. 
CATHERINE. 

The FITZBOODLE PAPERS. CHA- 
RACTER SKETCHES. TALES. PAPERS br the 


FAT CONTRIBUTOR. Miss TICKLETOBY’S 
LECTURES on ENGLISH HISTORY. 


The SECOND 


The FATAL | 





ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. LITTLE 
TRAVELS and ROADSIDE-SKETCHES. 

The CHRISTMAS BOOKS of Mr, M. A. 

'TMARSH. 2 vols. 
aun nts:—Mrs. Perkins’ Ball—Our Street—Dr. Birch 

and his Young Friends—Re and Kowena—The 

Rose and the King—The Kickleburys on the Rhine. 

SKETCHES and TRAVELS in LON- 
reg ft MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 

The FOUR GEORGES; and The 
ENGLISH HUMOURISTS of the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The PARIS SKETCH-BOOK; and A 
LECTURE on CHARITY and HUMOUR. 

DENIS DUVAL; and MISCEL- 
LANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES, and REVIEWS. 


Small feap. 8vo. half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, price One Shilling, 
POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Small feap. 8vo. bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price One Shilling, 


POCKET VOLUMES of 


SELECTIONS from the 


POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE BRONTE (Currer 


BELL) and her Sisters EMILY and ANNE BRONTE (Etuts and AcTon BELL). 
Seven Volumes, small feap. 8vo. each containing a Frontispiece, bound in half-cloth, 
with cut or uncut edges, price 1s. 6d. per volume. 
ii of the Volumes:—JANE EYRE.—SHIRLEY.—VILLETTE.—The PROFESSOR 
d POEMS —WUTHERING go and AGNES GREY.—TENANT of WILDFELL 


HALL. —LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


Mrs. 


GASKELL’S WORKS. 


Eight Volumes, small 


feap. 8vo. bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price 1s. 6d. per volume. 


Titles of the Volumes: —WIVES and DAUGHTERS.—NORTH and SOUTH. eee | | 
| LOVERS. —CRANFORD, and other Tales.—MARY BARTON, 
and other Tales.—A DARK NIGHT'S WORK, and other Tales—MY LADY LUDLOW. | | HOLIDAY PAPERS. itary ‘Series. 


and other Tales. 


and other Tales.—. 











Smith, Elder & Co,’s 
Popular Library of Cheap 
Editions of Standarj 
Works. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type 
on good paper. : 
Each Work complete in One Volume, 


Feap. 8vro. limp green cloth, or cloth 
boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each, 
By the SISTERS BRONTE, 
JANE EYRE. By CHARLOTTE Brontz, 
SHIRLEY. By CHARLOTTE Bronte, 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By 
Bronts. AGNESGREY. By Anne Baonre. With 
Pre — and Memoir of the Sisters by Cuantorn 


Bro 

The PROFESSOR. By CHARLOTTE BRrontr, 
To which are added the Poems of Charlotte tte, Emily, 
and Anne Bronté. 


VILLETTE. By CHARLOTTE Brontez, 
The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL, 
ANNE BRONTE. 

By Mrs. GASKELL, 
WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 
NORTH and SOUTH. 
SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 
CRANFORD, and other Tales. 
MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 
RUTH, and other Tales. 
LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 
LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


By LEIGH HUNT. 
IMAGINATION and FANCY; or, Selections 
from the English Poets. 
The TOWN: its Mensorable Characters and 
Events. Illustrate 
avecueeeaagex of LEIGH HUNT. 


WIT and HUMOUR. Selected from the 
English Poets. 


MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS: a Selection of 
Sketches, Essays, and Critical Memoirs. 


A JAR of HONEY from MOUNT HYBLA; 
or, Sweets from Sicily in Particular, and Pastoral 
Poetry in General. 
TABLE TALK. To which are nage Imagi- 
- nary Conversations of Pope and Swift. 
Uniform with the above, 2s. 6a. each. 


The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. By 
ANTHONY TROLLUPE 


The CLAVERINGS. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By AnrtHoxy 
TROLLOPE. 


ROMOLA. By GEORGE ELIOT. 


TRANSFORMATION. By NarTHanIEL Haw- 
THORNE. 


DEERBROOK. By HARRIET MaRTINEAU. 
HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By Hareigt 
MARTINEAU. 


The peoas. Saaoee. By the Author of 


LECTURES onthe ENGLISH HUMOURIST 
of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. 
THACKERAY 


“ie the. POPE ae PAUL the FRIAR. 


Cumbaeasie of DUSTYPORS: a Tale of 
Modern ee Society. By the Author of 
‘ Wheat and Tares.’ 


IN the SILVER AGE. By HoiME LEE. 
CARITA. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
WITHIN the PRECINCTS. By Mrs. Ou- 


SOME LIT LITRRARY RECOLLECTIONS. By 


EXTRACTS ios the WRITINGS of W. Mt. 
THACKERAY. 


By 


wee po LOVE: with other Essays. By 


Also the following, in limp red cloth, 
crown Svo. 28. 6d. each. 


JESS. By H. River HaGGarD. 

VICE VERSA. By F. ANSTEY. 

A FALLEN IDOL. By F. ANSTEY. 

A BRIDE  f from the BUSH. 

The PARIAM. By F. ANSTEY. 

The GIANT’S ROBE. By F. ANSTEY. 

The TALKING HORSE, and other Tales. By 

F. ANSTEY. 

| The, SS08e. of ABIBAL the {TSOURIAB. 

ted by VAL C. PRINSEP, A By 


By E. W. 


the Rev. HARRY JONES. 


*,” Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send a copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 14, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor”—Adver 





and Busi 


Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, F.C. 


Printed by Joux C. Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said Jonw C. Francis at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, B.C. 
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